EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MA  Y,  I  go  I 


I 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association  was 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  9,  1901.  The  papers  and 
discussions  were  upon  the  general  topic  of  “  The  people  and  the  schools." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “  Are  the  schools  doing  what  the 
people  want  them  to  do?  ”  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  to 
say,  “No,  and  what  is  more  they  never  have  done  and  never  will 
do  what  the  people  want.”  And  it  would  be  equally  justifiable 
to  say,  “  Yes,  for  public  opinion  determines  what  the  schools 
shall  do;  the  schools  are  a  mere  reflection  of  public  opinion.” 
Neither  of  these  answers,  however,  satisfies  the  candid  ques¬ 
tioner.  He  is  aware  of  an  atmosphere  of  discontent,  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  disapproval — more  or  less  subdued — and  if  he  is  a 
practical  per^n  and  not  A  mere  observer  of  men  and  things, 
he  takes  no  lasting  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  the  people;  but  desires  to  know  who  feels  this  dis¬ 
content,  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  what  causes  it,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  allayed.  Let  us,  then,  attempt  to  answer  these  questions : 
Who  are  the  critics  of  the  schools?  what  are  their  complaints? 
what  conditions  in  the  schools  justify  these  strictures?  how  are 
these  conditions  to  be  improved?  In  considering  these  ques¬ 
tions  I  shall  take  the  point  of  view  of  a  public-school  teacher, 
and  of  one  for  many  years  especially  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  elementary  schools,  altho  much  of  what  I  have  to  say 
applies  as  well  to  private  schools  and  secondary  schools. 

Expressions  of  discontent  with  the  schools  and  what  they  are 
doing  are  confined  to  no  one  class  of  people.  From  the  wealthy 
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taxpayer  who  helps  support  the  public  schools,  altho  his 
children  do  not  attend  them,  to  the  man  whose  children  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  public  education,  altho  he  contributes  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  its  support;  from  the  honest  and  fair-minded 
reformer  to  the  fashionable  dabbler  in  social  problems;  from 
the  director  of  large  enterprises  to  the  employer  of  the  errand 
boy;  from  the  experienced  and  able  superintendent  to  the 
merest  beginner  on  the  teaching  force,  comes  the  voice  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  adverse  criticism.  I  would  not,  however,  give  the 
impression  that  the  general  attitude  toward  the  schools  is  hos¬ 
tile;  I  believe  that  were  the  adverse  and  favorable  criticism 
weighed  against  each  other,  gratitude  for  what  the  schools 
achieve  would  prei)onderate  over  the  discontent  caused  by  what 
they  fail  to  do.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  that  gratitude 
and  appreciation  seldom  attract  the  same  attention  that  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  censure — especially  if  that  censure  be  cleverly  ex¬ 
pressed. 

My  own  experience  would  go  to  show  that  the  severest  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  comes  from  two  classes  of  people:  those  who 
know  the  schools  least,  the  superficial  meddlers  in  public  mat¬ 
ters;  and  those  who  know  them  best,  teachers  and  school  offi¬ 
cials,  and  honest  students  of  education.  The  great  general 
public  takes  a  more  lenient  attitude.  Among  the  parents  we 
find  several  pronounced  types.  The  very  ignorant,  e.si)ecially 
those  enjoying  for  the  first  time  the  institutions  of  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  are  generally  profoundly  and  touchingly  grateful  to  the 
schools;  the  partially  educated,  who  are  sometimes  imbued  with 
the  most  objectionable  phase  of  the  American  spirit, are  likely  to 
be  critical,  not  in  any  broad  or  discriminating  way,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  the  school  relates  itself  to  their  children;  the  educated 
parents  defy  characterization  as  a  body,  for  the  intellectual  ad¬ 
vantages  that  they  have  enjoyed  render  some  individuals  among 
them  insufferably  hypercritical  and  others  tolerant  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  according  to  the  spirit  by  which  their  general  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  is  animated.  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  accusations  of  the  two  classes  of  severe  critics  above  men¬ 
tioned  :  the  assertions  of  those  who  play  with  the  public  schools 
as  they  play  with  other  objects  of  their  charity  or  their  wit  are 
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sweeping  and  too  often  untempered  with  mercy;  the  assertions 
of  those  who  know  the  schools  best,  severe  as  they  often  are, 
are  likely  to  be  specific  and  discriminating  and  are  often  coupled 
with  equally  warm  praise. 

A  person  who  is  genuinely  and  intelligently  interested  in 
education  finds  the  sweeping  and  shallow  criticisms  of  the  un¬ 
informed  a  severe  strain  upon  his  fortitude;  my  own  belief  is 
that  nothing  but  a  well-developed  sense  of  humor  can  sustain 
him  under  such  circumstances  of  trial.  I  often  wonder  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that,  in  this  scientific  age,  so  many  well-trained 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  generalize  from  a  single  instance, 
when  that  instance  reflects  discredit  upon  the  public  schools.  I 
marvel  that  the  same  man  who  would  work  out  a  scientific 
problem  with  exemplary  thoroness  can  relegate  an  entire 
school  system  to  the  dogs  because  he  knows  a  few  individuals 
who  are  products  of  that  system  and  who  are  not  an  honor  to 
it.  I  am  amazed  that  an  educated  woman  can  spend  ten 
minutes  in  a  schoolroom  and  then  say  with  easy  confidence  that 
she  understands  perfectly  what  is  being  done  there,  and  that 
another  can  unblushingly  affirm  after  a  few  hours  of  scattered 
visits  that  she  has  made  a  thoro  inspection  of  a  city  school  sys¬ 
tem.  I  dwell  upon  this  source  of  adverse  criticism  because  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  often  accepted  by  the  public  at  its  face 
value,  and  because  I  believe  that  the  credentials  of  the  critic 
should  oftener  be  demanded.  But  the  specific  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  criticism  of  the  faithful  student  of  the  public  schools,  no 
matter  how  severe  it  may  be,  calls  for  our  candid  and  respectful 
attention. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  adverse  criticism,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  we  accumulate  a  host  of  such  assertions  from  as 
many  sources  as  possible  and  scrutinize  them  carefully,  we  shall 
find  them  very  easily  arranging  themselves  in  two  groups: 
charges  of  a  traditional  nature,  and  charges  growing  out  of  a 
more  or  less  organized  ideal  of  what  the  schools  should  be. 
The  traditional  fault-finding — the  kind  that  could  undoubtedly 
l>e  matched  from  every  generation  since  schools  began,  and 
which  will  continue  while  schools  endure — is  easily  resolved 
into  two  phases:  the  regret  of  the  conservative  that  the  old 
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■established  order  of  things  is  being  tampered  with,  and  the 
unreasonable  haste  of  the  iconoclast,  that  counts  a  thing  out-of- 
date  and  worthless  simply  because  it  is  not  new.  Take  by  way 
of  illustration  three  typical  complaints  gathered  from  my  own 
recent  experience. 

“  The  schools  are  not  so  thoro  as  they  were,”  says  one;  “  my 
children  do  not  begin  to  have  the  definite  information  that  I  had 
at  their  age.”  But  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  much- 
prized  information  reveals  that  it  consisted  in  a  surprising  de¬ 
gree  of  such  details  as  the  following :  a  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  England,  with  an  extra  touch  of 
great  value  in  the  names  of  the  wives  of  King  Henry  VIII.; 
a  list  of  all  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  world,  with  their 
respective  heights  in  feet;  the  names  of  twenty  or  more  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  glol)e,  with  their  length  in  miles;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side  in  the  various  battles  of 
the  Revolution;  lengthy  rules  in  grammar,  to  be  learned  ver¬ 
batim,  altho  they  express  facts  which  any  child  could  state  from 
his  own  observation  and  in  his  own  words;  long  lists  of  prepo¬ 
sitions  and  conjunctions,  and  of  masculines  with  their  corre¬ 
sponding  feminines,  which  no  i)erson  not  in  charge  of  a 
zoological  garden  would  ever  have  occasion  to  use  and  which 
were  likely  to  be  so  mismated  in  the  effort  to  marshal  them  out 
in  pairs  in  the  recitation,  that  Noah  himself  would  have  been 
thrown  into  endless  confusion  at  the  spectacle.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  try  to  show  the  mother  in  question  that  she  had 
long  ago  forgotten  this  information,  that  only  a  part  of  it  had 
ever  had  the  least  practical  worth,  that  the  real  value  of  her 
school  days  had  lain  in  other  phases  of  her  work,  and  that  the 
time  spent  in  mastering  such  details  as  I  have  mentioned  might 
have  been  occupied  in  reading  great  literature,  and  in  coming 
into  closer  sympathy  with  the  vast,  friendly,  out-of-door  world. 
It  was  the  conservative’s  sigh  for  things  as  they  had  been ;  and 
there  is  only  one  possible  cure  for  the  extreme  conservative, 
the  panegyrist  of  the  good  old  times,  and  that  is  a  strong  dose 
of  the  actual  history  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Martin’s  delightful 
series  of  Old  South  Lectures  upon  “  The  History  of  Public 
Education  in  Boston  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  would  open 
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the  eyes  of  such  a  person,  if  anything  could.  But  until  the 
history  of  education  is  as  well  known  as  the  multiplication 
tables,  the  cry  of  the  conservative  will  always  be  in  our  ears. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  iconoclast  derides  the  survival  of 
much  that  is  good.  “  The  spelling  book !  ”  he  exclaims,  tech¬ 
nical  grammar,  the  study  of  wars  and  battles,  school  readers 
with  their  crippled  selections  instead  of  whole  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture,  concert  reading  and  recitation,  time  spent  in  actually 
learning  the  location  of  towns  and  rivers  and  mountains !  Is 
it  possible  that  these  traditions  linger  ?  ”  The  iconoclast  needs 
practice  in  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat;  the  abuses 
which  he  intends  to  condemn  are  not  identical  with  the  prac¬ 
tices  which  he  so  unsparingly  denounces. 

An  appreciable  part  of  the  criticism  that  we  hear,  however, 
grows  out  of  a  reasonable  ideal  of  what  the  school  should  be. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  of  this  type  is  that  young 
children  are  required  to  spend  many  hours  outside  of  school  in 
study ;  this  is  no  new  accusation ;  my  own  childhood  was  often 
rendered  a  burden  to  myself  and  my  parents  by  interminable 
home  lessons.  This  charge,  it  will  be  seen,  grows  out  of  a  more 
or  less  definite — altho  frequently  unformulated — ideal  of  the 
province  of  the  school  in  a  child’s  education;  the  point  of  view 
is  somewhat  negative,  it  is'true,  and  concerns  itself  rather  with 
the  limitations  to  be  placed  on  the  school  than  with  the  positive 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  it;  but  it  originates  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  school  should  minister  to  the  child’s  growth,  not 
dwarf  it;  interpret  the  world,  not  overshadow  it;  promote  life, 
not  hinder  it. 

The  reasonable  attitude  toward  criticism,  the  attitude  taken 
when  our  sanity  and  humor  assert  themselves  and  our  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  unwarrantable  desire  to  lie  i)erfect  are  comfort¬ 
ably  silenced  for  the  time  l)eing,  is  to  label  each  criticism  for 
what  it  is  worth;  assigning  the  purely  conservative  and  the 
baldly  iconoclastic  to  the  lumber  room,  and  the  charges  based 
on  an  evident  constructive  ideal  to  the  workshop;  for  in  this 
way  we  may  eventually  discover  whether  or  not  the  schools  are 
striving  to  do  what  the  people  want.  Having  made  this  classi¬ 
fication,  we  shall  still  find  an  ominous  array  of  criticisms  to  be 
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reckoned  with.  In  several  instances  the  criticisms  directly 
contradict  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two  concerning  the 
work  done  in  arithmetic :  the  schools,  according  to  one  of  them, 
are  doing  mechanical  work,  the  pupils  can  add  and  subtract, 
but  they  cannot  think  and  reason;  and  the  critic,  if  humorously 
inclined,  quotes  the  child  who  exclaimed  in  desperation  over 
his  practical  problems,  “  If  you  will  only  tell  me  whether  they 
are  to’s  or  f rom’s,  I  can  do  them  ” ;  according  to  the  opposite 
criticism,  the  schools  are  so  occupied  with  other  matters  that 
they  neglect  the  necessary  drill  on  simple  operations  and  turn 
out  inaccurate  accountants.  These  contradictions  need  not 
surprise  us,  however;  they  represent  two  somewhat  conflict¬ 
ing  ideals  as  to  what  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  arithmetic 
should  be — ideals  which  would  be  modified  and  reconciled  in  a 
profounder  ideal. 

Among  the  many  adverse  criticisms  that  have  their  origin  in 
an  unsatisfied  ideal,  and  which  therefore  show  what  the  people 
want,  and  indicate  that  the  schools  are  not  adequately  meeting 
that  want,  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  two  only.  I  select  these 
two  because  they  are  typical  of  the  time,  comprehensive, — 
inasmuch  as  they  include  a  number  of  more  detailed  charges, — 
and  so  fundamental  in  their  import  that  we  cannot  regard  them 
loo  seriously.  Briefly  stated  they  are  as  follows;  first,  our 
schools,  as  compared  with  the  schools  of  the  past,  are  producing 
weak-willed  men  and  women,  persons  who  shirk  responsibility, 
who  avoid  difficulties,  who  do  not  know  the  joy  of  overcoming 
obstacles;  second,  the  schools  do  not  prepare  our  young  people 
for  life.  In  each  ca.se  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  first,  that  the 
criticism  is  due  to  a  high  ideal  of  what  the  schools  should  be; 
second,  that  it  is  at  least  in  some  degree  justified  by  the  facts; 
third,  that  certain  conditions  exist  that  occasion  the  defect 
pointed  out ;  fourth,  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  remedy  these 
conditions. 

The  first  criticism  certainly  indicates  a  high  and  serious  ideal 
of  the  province  of  the  school ;  the  critics  who  make  it  evidently 
expect  the  school  to  espouse  as  its  great  purpose  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character;  they  would  have  the  school  encourage  the 
attitude  that  finds  expression  in  those  noble  lines  of  Clough’s, 
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in  which  the  strong  and  purposeful  man  hears  the  countless 
voices  of  nature  calling  upon  him  to  come  and  conquer : 

“  Yea,  the  rough  rock,  the  dull  earth,  the  wild  sea’s  furying  waters 
All  with  ineffable  longing  are  waiting  their  invader, 

All  with  one  varying  voice  call  to  him.  Come  and  subdue.” 

Truly  a  noble  ideal,  and  none  too  high. 

Nothing  short  of  omniscience  can  determine  whether  this 
criticism,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  definite  comparison  between 
the  schools  of  the  past  and  the  present,  is  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
No  one  person’s  testimony  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive;  I 
sometimes  question  whether  a  person’s  testimony  on  a  matter 
of  this  sort  is  even  trustworthy.  With  a  full  recognition  of  the 
non-conclusiveness  of  it  and  with  some  suspicion  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  it,  I  venture  to  give  my  own  testimony.  For 
over  fifteen  years  I  have  taught  girls  of  substantially  the  same 
type;  so  far  as  the  joy  of  achievement  is  concerned,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  all  sorts  and  conditions  among  them,  from  the  girl 
who  would  choose  to  scale  a  mountain  unaided,  every  time,  to 
the  girl  who  cries  out  to  be  picked  up  and  carried  over  a  mole¬ 
hill.  I  have  always  found  less  ability  to  use  books,  to  interpret 
them,  to  think  independently,  than  it  would  seem  to  be  reason¬ 
able  to  expect;  but  I  remember  that  these  things  were  true  in 
my  childhood;  and  I  frequently  notice  these  peculiarities  in 
people  who  were  graduated  from  school  so  long  ago  that  they 
must  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  educational  privileges  of 
those  good  old  days  whose  passing  \ve  deplore.  Seriously,  I 
can  detect  no  falling  off  in  the  average  attitude.  Moreover,  in 
visiting  the  elementary  schools  with  great  frequency  for  many 
years,  I  am  not  impressed  with  the  weakness  and  dependence  of 
the  pupils;  I  find  a  great  deal  of  vigorous,  independent  work 
going  on.  Once  in  a  long  while  I  see  a  teacher  who  deprives 
her  pupils  of  the  opportunity  for  independent  thinking  by  some 
such  direction  as  this, — “  All  these  problems  are  examples  in 
addition.”  But  such  cases  are  happily  rare.  Many  teachers  of 
my  acquaintance,  however, — especially  those  engaged  in  high- 
school  work, — are  so  insistent  in  their  charges  of  deterioration 
in  the  product  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  cry  from  out- 
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side  the  schools,  that  the  young  men  and  women  do  not  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  their  parents  and  grandparents  did  at  their  age, 
is  so  frequently  repeated,  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  many 
people  do  see  a  deterioration  in  the  great  mass  of  school  chil¬ 
dren,  so  far  as  independent  power  is  concerned. 

Before  becoming  too  much  disheartened  about  the  schools, 
however,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  charge  is  but 
another  form  of  that  glorification  of  the  past,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  to  which  most  people  are  prone;  that  it  is  fashionable  to 
make  this  particular  criticism  just  now,  for  certain  distin¬ 
guished  critics,  who  set  the  fashion  for  their  lesser  brethren, 
have  of  late  expressed  themselves  with  complacent  certainty  in 
this  regard;  and  that  if  the  alleged  deterioration  in  our  young 
people  exists,  it  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  schools.  Many 
other  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  impression  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  :  the  fact  that  the  schools  draw  an  increasing  number  of 
pupils  from  homes  of  a  different  type,  homes  of  extreme 
illiteracy,  of  no  traditions  worth  the  name,  and  of  low  moral 
ideals;  the  conditions  of  crowded  city  life  as  compared  with 
the  freer  and  more  responsible  life  of  the  country  or  provincial 
town;  the  greater  leniency  in  all  home  discipline  and  the  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  of  children  in  many  homes;  all  these  ele¬ 
ments  should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  question 
of  deterioration.  If  the  criticism  that  we  are  considering 
would  take  this  form :  our  schools  are  not  producing  as  many 
men  and  women  of  energy,  of  the  filler  that  rejoices  in  con¬ 
quest,  as  the  world  needs, — if  the  assertion  were  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  I  repeat,  rather  than  of  the  sort  that  makes  invidious  and 
unproved  comparisons  l)etween  the  schools  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  we  should  all  agree  that  the  facts  l:)ear  it  out,  unques¬ 
tionably.  The  world  needs,  and  the  people  call  upon  the 
schools  to  produce,  men  and  women  of  that  virile  quality  that 
recognizes  in  an  obstacle  a  thing  to  be  put  under  the  feet,  and 
that  recognizes  it  in  no  spirit  of  patient  endurance,  but  with 
that  fervor  that  characterized  the  noble  army  in  the  old  hymn, 
who 

"  Climbed  the  sleep  ascents  of  heaven,  thru  peril,  toil,  and  pain.” 

Indeed,  if  it  is  true  that  the  home  does  less  to  encourage  this 
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spirit  than  it  did  a  generation  or  two  ago,  the  greater  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  school  in  this  regard;  but  surely  this 
does  not  mean  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  school.  It  means 
that  the  school  has  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  age,  not  dictated 
it,  and  that  it  must  work  unremittingly  to  counteract  it.  A 
close  student  of  the  times  who  is  familiar  with  both  the  homes 
and  the  schools  is  inclined  to  marvel  that  the  schools  have  not 
succumbed  more  completely  to  the  spirit  of  indulgence  toward 
children  which  has  marked  the  home  training  of  people  of  my 
own  generation  and  of  the  generation  succeeding  my  own.  I 
believe  that  with  many  a  child  the  school,  with  its  orderly  dis¬ 
cipline  and  definite  demands,  is  the  saving  influence.  The 
mother  of  a  child  of  six  helplessly  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
“  I  wish  that  Tommy  would  go  to  bed  earlier,”  but  I  have  seen 
that  same  Tommy  buckle  down  to  his  task  in  school  and  learn 
thereby  something  of  the  joy  of  achievement  and  of  the  dignity 
of  obedience  to  law.  We  could  multiply  instances  of  this  sort 
indefinitely. 

The  main  causes  of  this  regrettable  condition — so  far  as  it 
exists — lie,  I  believe,  outside  of  the  schools;  nevertheless,  it 
would  l)e  uncandid  to  deny  that  in  the  reaction  against  for¬ 
malism  and  arbitrary  contrpl,  the  school  has  too  often  made  the 
mistake  of  substituting  entertainment  for  that  compelling 
interest  that  secures  the  most  effective  kind  of  work.  I  refer 
not  alone  to  the  young  enthusiast,  but  also  to  the  mature  man 
and  woman  who  hold  themselves  and  the  great  truths  that  they 
are  teaching  and  the  lives  that  they  are  shaping  so  cheaply  that 
their  classrooms  l)ecnme  mere  places  of  entertainment. 

The  true  doctrine  of  interest  has  l)een  travestied  by  the 
teacher,  caricatured  by  the  critic,  and  hackneyed  by  the  public 
speaker,  until  it  requires  some  hardihood  to  insist  that,  rightly 
understood,  it  is  and  ever  has  l)een  and  ever  must  be  an  essential 
element  in  all  successful  teaching  and  discipline.  Combined 
with  the  more  slowly  developed  sense  of  duty,  which  it  re¬ 
enforces  at  every  turn,  it  is  the  remedy  for  the  very  defect  of 
character  that  we  are  deploring.  You  and  I  do  our  drudgery, 
not  only  l)ecause  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it,  but  because  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  some  result  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned ;  and 
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children  in  school  can  be  led  to  recognize  the  relation  of  their 
drudgery  to  some  result  in  which  they  are  genuinely  interested. 
They  recognize  this  relation  quickly  enough  outside  of  school, 
and  often  work  upon  uninteresting  details  with  a  vigor  that 
their  elders  would  do  well  to  emulate — and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  details  are  not  easy  and  that  they  are  not  enter¬ 
taining,  and  that  the  joy  of  achievement  is  great  in  proportion, 
not  to  the  difficulty  of  the  obstacles  alone,  but  also  to  the  value 
— from  the  child’s  point  of  view — of  the  results.  A  greater 
mutual  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupils,  as  well  as 
between  parents  and  children,  as  to  the  purpose  of  any  given 
piece  of  work,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  close  application  and 
independent  exertion,  would  help  unspeakably.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  spirit  of  prompt  obedience  is  to  give  way  to  an 
obedience  that  demands  coaxing  and  explaining;  but  is  it  not 
true  that  a  child  is  more  likely  to  give  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  parent  or  teacher  whose  general  attitude  toward  things  has 
convinced  the  child  of  his  reasonableness  ? 

If  I  am  right,  then,  in  thinking  that  the  people,  more  or  less 
consciously,  want  the  schools  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  robust 
type  of  character,  and  that  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
the  schools  are  doing  in  this  respect,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
schools  are  no  better  satisfied  with  what  the  people  are  doing, 
and  that  not  until  parents,  teachers,  employers,  and  critics  of 
the  schools  develop  a  more  consistent  notion  of  what  a  child’s 
responsibility  should  be,  and  a  more  intelligent  notion  as  to  the 
motives  that  have  caused  human  beings  in  all  ages  to  struggle 
and  to  succeed,  can  the  schools  satisfy  either  the  people  or 
themselves. 

The  second  charge — that  the  schools  do  not  prepare  for  life 
— plainly  originates  in  a  definite  ideal,  an  ideal  in  this  case 
which  is  either  broadly  educational,  or  strictly  practical,  or 
frankly  mercenary,  according  to  the  individual  conception  of 
what  life  is.  I  think  that,  with  one  exception,  this  charge  is 
coupled  less  often  than  the  other  with  the  assertion  that  the 
schools  have  deteriorated.  That  one  exception  is  in  the  matter 
of  certain  exact  phases  of  preparation,  notably  arithmetic  and 
spelling.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statement  that  the 
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present  generation  is  totally  unable  to  spell.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  spelling,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
spelling  might  be  begun  earlier  and  that  it  should  receive  more 
attention,  altho  I  would  not  for  one  moment  have  our  schools 
return  to  the  laborious  old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  by  means  of  spelling.  I  think  that  we  some¬ 
times  forget  that  inaccurate  spelling  is  not  a  distinctly  modern 
iniquity;  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  school  board  of  Bos¬ 
ton  gave  a  written  examination  some  sixty  years  ago  that  led 
them  to  comment  with  severity  upon  the  spelling  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools.  We  forget,  too,  that  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  now  enter  our  high  schools  are  from  illiterate  homes 
and  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  using  books  out¬ 
side  of  school,  so  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  spell  as  well  as 
they  do. 

In  the  main,  however,  this  charge  makes  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  schools  of  the  past  and  present.  It  merely  deplores 
the  fact  that  the  schools  are  not  preparing  children  for  life. 
The  philosopher,  who  regards  with  profound  pity  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  losing  much  that  makes  life  precious  be¬ 
cause  their  early  training  did  not  open  their  eyes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  world ;  the  business  man,  who  complains  that  the  young 
people  whom  he  employs  are  inaccurate  and  heedless  and  unin¬ 
telligent;  and  the  disappointed  parent,  whose  grievance  is  that 
his  child  is  not  equipped  by  the  school  with  a  definite  means  of 
support,  are  all  making  the  same  criticism,  for  they  are  all  say¬ 
ing  that,  when  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  actual  world 
present  themselves,  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

The  men  who  have  helped  us  in  recent  years  to  see  more 
clearly  what  education  is — among  them.  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  But¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Hanus,  and  Dr.  Dewey — have  kept  constantly  before 
us  the  true  ideal  for  the  school,  and  consequently  the  only  re¬ 
liable  foundation  for  the  organization  of  studies,  and  the  one 
sound  basis  of  criticism — that  is,  the  correlation  of  the  school 
with  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  a  distinctly  new 
ideal,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been  stated  with  more 
clearness,  with  more  frequency,  with  a  more  generous  concep- 
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tion  of  what  life  is,  and  with  a  more  conscious  recognition  of 
its  use  as  a  working  basis,  in  recent  times  than  in  the  past.  “  A 
child  is  entitled,”  says  Dr,  Butler,  ”  to  his  five-fold  inheritance 
— scientific,  literary,  aesthetic,  institutional,  religious;”  and  not 
until  he  enters  into  this  inheritance  thru  the  ministrations  of  the 
school  can  the  school  be  said  to  have  fitted  him  for  life. 

Whether  we  accept  a  broad  view  or  a  narrow,  we  must  all 
admit  that  the  schools  leave  much  to  be  desired  when  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  correlation  with  life.  The  dull, 
inert  faces  of  hosts  of  men  and  women  whom  we  jostle  on  the 
street,  and  the  shrewd,  calculating  faces  of  as  many  more,  pro¬ 
claim  this  fact  as  truly  to  the  idealist  as  the  incompetency  of 
the  employed  and  the  helplessness  of  the  unemployed  prove  it 
to  the  more  practical  observer. 

The  causes  are  not  far  to  find.  This  varying  conception  of 
what  life  is  naturally  produces  confusion  in  the  schools  them¬ 
selves  as  to  what  is  worth  while  and  what  is  not.  The  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  parent  who  wishes  his  child  to  prove  an  imme¬ 
diate  source  of  income  is  due  to  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is 
not  agreed  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  provide  a 
child  with  an  immediate  means  of  earning  a  livelihood;  and 
the  makers  of  a  course  of  study  do  but  reflect  public  opinion  in 
this  respect.  The  support  of  normal  schools  is  no  exception  to 
this  view,  as  the  object  of  this  type  of  school  is  not  to  provide 
young  people  with  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  schools  wfith  properly  equipped  teachers.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  manual  training  is  no  exception,  as  its  purpose  is 
primarily  educational  and  not  utilitarian.  The  introduction  of 
typewriting  and  stenography  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  demands  of  the  commercial  spirit;  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  these  demands  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss.  But  by 
means  of  this  concession,  it  will  be  noted,  children  who  might 
otherwise  go  without  high-school  training  are  being  subjected 
to  the  broadening  and  refining  influences  of  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  along  with  the  special,  technical  training  which 
is  their  one  reason  for  being  in  the  school  at  all. 

The  efforts  to  adapt  the  schools  to  the  increased  demands  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  larger  view  of  life  have  occasioned  two  results. 
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complementary  in  character  and  constantly  regretted — I  refer 
to  the  crowding  of  the  curriculum  and  to  the  neglect  of  certain 
fundamental  details  generally  accounted  to  be  a  part  of  a  good 
education,  such  as  spelling  and  the  multiplication  tables.  The 
more  hopeful  among  us  believe  that  these  conditions — so  far  as 
they  exist — are  transitional  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  larger 
ideal  must  include  the  less,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
schools  will  fit  their  pupils  to  love  nature  and  good  books  and 
good  pictures  and  good  music  and  good  manners  without  un¬ 
fitting  them  to  make  change  and  to  spell  the  more  common 
words  of  the  English  language.  This  matter  of  the  crowded 
curriculum  is  no  new  source  of  complaint.  The  curriculum 
has  been  crowded  in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  considered 
crowded  under  less  provocation  than  at  present.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  Martin  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  Old  South  lectures,  when  the  elementary  schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton  were  teaching  the  three  R’s,  with  none  of  that  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success,  however,  that  belongs  by  right  to  those  good  old 
times,  the  course  of  study  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
grammar  and  geography,  and  there  was  an  immediate  protest 
against  the  crowding  of  the  curriculum. 

I  have  already  anticipated  the  source  from  which  the  remedy 
must  come — a  more  generous  conception  of  what  life  is,  and  a 
more  intelligent  and  determined  effort  to  relate  the  work  of  the 
school  to  this  conception.  Such  an  ideal  is  the  death-blow  to 
all  that  is  merely  perfunctory  and  traditional  in  education ;  and 
no  other  means  of  reform  is  to  be  compared  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  makers  and  interpreters 
of  programs.  T ake  the  matter  of  arithmetic  as  an  illustration 
and  see  how  certain  subjects  of  purely  traditional  value  lingered 
on  for  many  years  in  the  text-books.  An  honest  outlook  into 
the  modem  child’s  life  leads  both  program-maker  and  teacher 
to  discard  these  subjects,  and  leads  the  teacher  to  treat  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  remain  in  a  different  spirit. 

Two  practical  reforms  must  l^e  carried  if  we  are  to  correlate 
the  schools  with  life :  we  need  more  well-trained  teachers,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  we  have  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher.  The 
second  reform  will  carry  us  a  long  step  toward  securing  the 
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first,  inasmuch  as  less  taxing  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  teachers  already  in  the  public 
service  and  will  tempt  others  of  thoro  education  and  wide 
opportunity  to  enter  it.  By  well-trained  teachers,  I  mean 
those  of  sound  scholarship,  of  a  wide  outlook — ^persons  imbued 
with  the  seriousness  and  joy  of  their  calling;  but  this  is  not 
enough.  Students  of  education  have  learned  something  of  its 
purposes,  its  failures,  its  successes,  and  they  have  something 
sound  and  vital  and  practical  to  give  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  chosen  teaching  for  their  profession.  The 
best  thing  that  they  have  to  give,  I  believe,  is  a  profound  sense 
of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  life.  This  comes,  I  am  well 
aware,  to  a  few  rare  souls  thru  insight  and  experience;  but  to 
hosts  of  others  who  would  miss  it  totally  or  blunder  long  in 
arriving  at  it,  it  may  be  given  in  a  measure  by  means  of  a 
sane  professional  training. 

If,  then,  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  people — with  widely 
differing  conceptions  as  to  what  they  mean  by  it — wan^  the 
schools  to  prepare  their  children  for  life,  and  that  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  the  schools  are  doing  in  this  regard,  I  can 
only  say  as  before  that  the  chief  responsibility  rests  with  the 
people.  Greater  unity  and  intelligence  of  purpose  on  their 
part,  a  greater  readiness  to  press  certain  practical  reforms,  and 
a  far  greater  insistence  upon  the  training  and  personal  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  teacher  would  produce  schools  that  could  prq>are 
children  for  life. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  people  to  know  more  defi¬ 
nitely  what  they  do  want,  and  for  the  makers  of  courses  of  study 
to  interpret  the  people’s  desire,  and  for  the  school  authorities  to 
organize  essential  practical  reforms,  we  must  thankfully  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that,  in  countless  schools  thruout  the  land,  the 
high-minded,  large-hearted  teacher  is  specifically  at  work  upon 
the  great  problem  of  the  correlation  of  the  school  with  life. 
Let  us  look  at  him  for  a  moment  in  one  aspect  only  of  his  teach¬ 
ing — his  work  in  literature ;  and  for  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
what  he  is  doing,  let  us  contrast  him  with  the  man  who  is  not 
controlled  by  this  great  purpose. 

The  latter  thinks  very  little,  if  at  all,  of  the  future  lives  of 
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his  pupils;  he  recognizes  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
ground  to  be  covered,  a  certain  amount  of  information  to  be 
acquired,  a  certain  critical  attitude  to  be  established,  perhaps; 
he  may  love  books  dearly  himself ;  he  may  love  them  so  much 
better  than  he  loves  his  calling  that  the  blundering  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  crude  criticisms  of  his  young  companions  set  his  teeth 
on  edge,  and  their  juvenile  enthusiasms  provoke  his  scorn. 
The  pupils  of  this  man  are  not  more  ready  for  life  because  of 
their  work  with  him.  He  has  lost  sight  of  the  true  aim  of  the 
school.  The  former  is  animated  by  the  thought  that  the  future 
lives  of  his  pupils  may  be  enriched  and  refined  and  uplifted  by 
intercourse  with  books,  and  he  recognizes  that  the  love  of  good 
books  and  the  habit  of  reading  life  into  them  and  of  reading 
them  into  life  may  be  established,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by 
the  work  done  in  his  classes.  He  foresees  the  mercenary  and 
trivial  ideals  that  these  boys  and  girls  must  meet  sooner  or  later, 
and  he  forestalls  them  with  that  blessed  throng  of  upright,  gen¬ 
erous,  noble  souls  who  live  in  the  pages  of  literature.  His  own 
love  of  the  books  that  are  read  is  so  genuine  that  he  cannot  con¬ 
ceal  it  if  he  would;  his  interest  in  his  pupils  and  their  work  is 
so  vital  that  they  cannot  fail  to  respond  to  it ;  his  habit  of  find¬ 
ing  life  in  literature  and  literature  in  life  is  so  confirmed  that 
they  begin  to  share  it  with  him;  there  is  no  moralizing,  so- 
called;  no  laborious  setting  forth  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
reading  good  books;  but  there  is  the  true  enthusiasm  that  is 
contagious  and  the  true  sympathy  that  inspires.  There  is 
plenty  of  hard  work,  but  it  is  work  done  in  the  atmosphere  of 
interest  that  deepens  and  increases  as  the  year  goes  on.  There 
are  plenty  of  obstacles,  but  they  only  serve  to  increase  the 
strength  of  those  who  overcome  them.  The  pupils  of  this  man 
are  entering  into  a  portion  of  their  inheritance;  he  has  opened 
for  them  one  gateway  into  the  fullness  of  life. 

Katharine  Hamer  Shute 

Normal  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  DOING  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 
WANT  THEM  TO  DO? 

The  Harvard  Teachers’  Association,  like  the  sphinx  of  old, 
sits  by  the  way  and  puts  to  the  passing  student  perplexing 
riddles;  and  this  is  one  of  them :  "  What  do  the  people  want?  ” 
Like  the  famous  riddle  solved  by  Gidipus  this  also  has  three 
parts:  What  do  the  people  want  in  elementary  education;  in 
secondary  education;  and  in  the  university?  Now  if  you  ask 
what  this  individual  or  that  individual  wants,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  say.  He  may  be  thrust  into  a  comer  and 
compelled  to  speak.  But  the  people,  who  will  thrust  them  into 
a  corner  or  compel  them  to  speak?  They  are  here,  there, 
everywhere.  Their  voices  are  like  the  indistinct  murmur  of 
many  waters,  and  he  indeed  has  a  fine  and  acute  ear  who  can 
extract  reason  out  of  the  confusion  of  utterances. 

Even  if  one  were  able  to  take  a  vote  on  the  details  of  second¬ 
ary  education,  then  to  juggle  with  pluralities  and  majorities, 
then  to  reduce  them  to  curves  and  diagrams,  these  curves  and 
diagrams  would  only  represent  what  some  i)eople  wanted  and 
not  what  all  wanted.  And  if  answers  “  yes  ”  and  answers 
“  no  ”  had  ascribed  to  them  the  algebraic  qualities  of  positive 
and  negative — as  would  seem  perfectly  reasonable — in  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  it  might  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
people  want  nothing  at  all.  Indeed,  this  is  only  another  form 
of  that  skepticism  which  declares  that  the  people  do  not  know 
what  they  do  want;  but  nevertheless  he  who  has  faith  in  human 
progress,  who  holds  to  the  social  solidarity  of  the  people,  who 
believes  that  mankind  as  a  social  organism  is  evolving  even 
better  than  it  knows  and  unconsciously  rising  to  higher  levels, 
such  a  man  returns  with  new  eagerness  to  the  problem :  “  What 
do  the  people  want?  ”  Such  a  man  seeks  to  find  the  way  of 
access  to  that  higher  level  toward  which  the  people  are  blindly 
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groping.  From  the  people  he  learns  more  than  they  them¬ 
selves  know.  Such  is  the  problem  in  this  question :  “  Are  the 
secondary  schools  doing  what  the  people  want  them  to  do?  ” 

There  is  no  belief  which  pervades  all  civilized  peoples  so 
thoroly  as  the  faith  in  education.  Men  of  to-day  are  opti¬ 
mistic  as  men  have  never  been  before.  The  wonderful  ad¬ 
vances  in  science  and  the  conquest  of  nature  which  the  last 
century  has  accomplished  have  made  them  expectant  of  good, 
nay,  evjfn  demanding.  New  discoveries,  new  inventions,  are 
received  with  satisfaction  and  approval  rather  than  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  wonder.  Men  have  come  to  have  a  wonderful  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  as  a  race  of  beings  capable  of  greater 
things.  Their  faith  in  education  is  only  one  expression  of  this 
faith  and  expectation.  It  is  possible  to  narrow  these  state¬ 
ments. 

The  people  have  an  unbounded  faith  in  high  schools,  a  faith 
the  very  richness  of  which  is  embarrassing.  It  is  a  faith  which 
demands.  This  faith  seizes  hold  even  upon  things  not  seen. 
This  simple  faith  is  not  fixed  upon  the  high  school  as  it  is,  but 
upon  the  high  school  as  it  might  be.  If  we  listen  to  the  con¬ 
fused  murmur  telling  us  what  this  high-school'  castle  in  Spain 
ought  to  be,  we  are  astonished  at  the  babble  made  by  the 
enumeration  of  what  it  must  teach.  From  alpha  to  omega 
runs  the  list  with  languages  and  ’ologies  in  every  confusion. 
Yes,  it  must  teach  them' well,  and  so  simply  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  and  he  who  runs  away  may  try  another  day.  The 
pupil  must  forget  nothing,  and  withal  he  must  be  so  dried  and 
seasoned  by  his  four  years’  work  as  to  take  his  place  among  men 
twenty  years  his  senior;  and  all  this  must  be  done  without 
serious  loss  to  the  present  happiness  of  the  pupil. 

These,  then,  are  the  words  which  can  be  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  people :  Multiplicity  of  studies  that  the  individual  talent 
of  each  pupil  may  be  fostered;  thoroness  and  ripeness  of 
scholarship  which  shall  result  from  the  best  methods;  instruc¬ 
tion  which  shall  not  be  instruction  merely,  but  instruction  that 
shall  be  a  part  of  education.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
more  closely. 

The  demand  for  a  multiplicity  of  studies  in  secondary  schools 
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is  one  which  has  made  itself  heard  very  clearly  and  one  to 
which  the  schools  have  yielded,  at  first  with  reluctance,  finally 
with  enthusiasm.  The  result  is  a  vast  variety  of  studies.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  name  any  subject  of  study  so  trivial  or 
yet  so  difficult  that  it  does  not  find  a  place  in  these  schools. 
Studies  are  thrust  into  the  schools  so  new  that  the  subject- 
matter  is  still  to  be  found  only  in  magazines.  Not  even  the 
subject-matter  is  really  known,  much  less  the  results  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  pupil.  There  is  a  mighty  rush  to  keep  Up  with 
the  times.  Every  community  seems  to  want  its  schools  to 
have  a  place  in  the  band  wagon  of  the  procession;  to  be  in  the 
lead  and  play  some  new  instrument.  The  conservative  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  same  community  stop  their  ears  with  their  fingers 
and  make  wry  faces,  or  else  thrust  their  hands  into  their  pockets 
and  draw  tight  their  purse  strings.  Pope’s  advice  to  the  writer 
is  most  apt  for  such  schools : 

“  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried,  • 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.” 

The  world  was  not  made  in  a  day.  Let  us  not  be  so  vain  as  to 
think  wisdom  was  bom  with  our  generation.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  we  shall  add  our  small  accretion  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  agesi,  but  can  scarcely  hope  to  do  more.  If  one  holds  a 
nickel  near  enough  it  may  eclipse  the  sun.  Let  us  add  greatly 
to  our  wisdom  by  getting  a  little  perspective  into  estimates  of 
our  knowledge. 

For  the  most  part  the  studies  whidh  have  gained  entrance 
have  had  for  their  Open  Sesame  the  word  practical  or  useful. 
With  the  continued  division  of  labor  and  the  opening  of  new 
industries,  the  denotation  of  the  word  practical  has  been  very 
much  enlarged.  The  result  is  a  program  so  crowded  that 
everything  lives  at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  Latin  can¬ 
not  have  its  due  lest  English  be  defrauded.  English  must 
suffer  that  Latin  may  at  least  live.  The  hurry  and  rush  of  our 
adult  life  are  duplicated  in  the  life  of  the  child.  The  studies 
which  the  pupil  and  the  parent  think  practical  are  chosen  with 
eagerness  and  determined  purpose.  The  others,  the  hoary 
venerables  of  the  curriculum,  are  studied  from  a  sense  of  duty 
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impressed  by  the  teacher  and  re-enforced  by  custom.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  overpressure  is  the  elective  system  or  lack  of  system. 
This  seems  at  first  thought  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Everyone  chooses  what  he  wants.  Should  he  not  be  satisfied  ? 
And  so  he  is  for  the  moment,  but  will  this  system  stand  the  test 
of  the  regrets  of  after-life?  for  that  is  the  fire  by  which  every 
form  of  education  is  to  be  tested.  Unfortunately,  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  experiment  in  education  a  lifetime  is  required.  We 
await  with  intense  interest — yes,  trepidation — to  hear  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  boys  who  have  passed  into  manhood  under  the  present 
system.  The  failures  in  life  under  the  fixed  course  of  study 
complained  to  their  teachers,  “  I  asked  for  bread,  and  ye  gave 
me  a  stone.”  There  is  great  danger  that  many  a  graduate  of 
the  elective  system  may  rise  and  accuse  us  instead  of  the^n- 
selves,  saying,  “  I  asked  for  bread,  and  there  was  bread  enough 
and  to  spare;  yet  you  allowed  me  to  carry  away  a  bauble.  In* 
my  mouth  it  was  sweeter  than  honey;  but  in  my  belly  it  has 
been  bitter  as  gall.  It  was  your  duty,  my  teacher,  to  have 
known  the  value  and  worth  of  the  foods  you  offered.  I  was 
but  a  child.  How  could  1  know  what  to  choose?  ”  And  what' 
shall  the  teacher  answer? 

A  little  closer  scrutiny  of  the  demand  of  the  people  shows 
that  it  is  not  simply  multiplicity  of  studies  which  is  called  for, 
but  rather  the  adapting  of  the  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  demand  is  'rather  opportunity  for  each  to  develop 
his  own  individuality;  but  as  license  makes  wreck  of  liberty,  so 
a  multiplicity  of  studies  may  make  wreck  of  individuality.' 
Many  studies  and  a  chance  to  choose  seem  to  the  people,  for  a 
time,  what  they  want.  So  Midas  desired  the  golden  touch,  to 
his  own  hurt.  It  was  not  what  he  wanted,  after  all.  So  the 
Sibyl  asked  for  immortality,  but  forgot  to  ask  for  youth.  So 
the  people  ask  freedom  of  choice,  but  forget  to  ask  for  wis-* 
dom  to  choose. 

The  times,  however,  are  not  without  their  hopeful  signs. 
Already  an  emphatic  demand  is  made  for  elective  courses 
rather  than  elective  studies.  The  schools  are  not  doing  what 
the  people  want,  simply  because  they  are  sailing  the  seas  with¬ 
out  a  chart  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  a  compass.  Fifty 
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years  ago  we  sailed  by  dead  reckoning,  as  steamers  in  a 
fog.  But  now  we  sail  new  and  turbulent  seas.  Here  is  no 
place  for  dead  reckoning.  First  we  must  know  our  port,  and 
then  we  must  be  able  to  accomplish  great-circle  sailing,  or,  to 
drop  the  figure,  the  office  of  the  school  was  once  to  teach  cer¬ 
tain  studies — a  comparatively  simple  problem.  Now,  the 
schoolmaster  has  a  far  more  difficult  problem  thrust  upon  him. 
This  problem  is:  What  ought  each  particular  boy  to  study? 
And  before  this  problem,  when  the  people  turn  to  him,  the 
teacher  stands  helpless.  He  has  an  answer,  authoritative  and 
discussion-dispelling.  That  is  the  way  with  teachers,  of 
course,  but  no  two  agree,  nor  are  they  able  to  offer  a  rational 
principle  of  judging.  The  schools  are  failing  to  do  what  the 
people  want  because  they  caimot  answer  these  questions. 
They  do  not  as  yet  know  what  individuality  is;  how  it  is  to  be 
developed;  how  the  value  of  a  study  is  to  be  determined.  The 
schools  can  never  do  what  the  people  want  until  the  teachers 
can  answer  these  questions.  They  may  seem  to  themselves, 
they  may  seem  to  the  people,  to  do  it;  but  only  for  a  time. 
When  the  experiments  are  tried  in  the  fire  of  the  regrets  of 
after-life  they  will  prove  as  unsuccessful  as  did  the  old  cast- 
iron  courses  of  early  times. 

The  second  point  in  which  the  schools  have  been  criticised 
severely  is  in  thoroness  of  results,  or  rather  lack  of  thoroness; 
particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  English.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  purity  of  air  for  breathing  it  is  commonly  agreed  to 
measure  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  altho  carbon  dioxide  is 
not  in  itself  harmful.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  very  much  in 
doubt  what  really  causes  the  evil  effects  of  impure  air;  but  in  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  manner  carbon  dioxide  is  made  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  impurity.  In  like  manner  the  people  have  made  the 
measure  of  an  education  ability  to  spell  English  words  cor¬ 
rectly  and  to  use  good  English  grammar.  This  measure  the 
people  apply  first,  and  if  there  is  failure  to  meet  this  simple  test 
they  scorn  to  apply  another.  A  man  may  be  versed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  sages,  he  may  be  a  wizard  With  the  sciences,  he 
may  be  the  master  of  a  dozen  languages,  but  woe  to  him  if  he 
misspell  or  if  he  add  a  singular  verb  after  two  co-ordinate  sub- 
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jects.  Even  a  Kipling  may  not  venture  with  impunity.  For 
some  wonderful  reasons  it  is  allowed  to  pass  as  a  matter  of 
common  consent  that  in  the  good  old  days  all  educated  men 
spelled  correctly  and  used  only  good  grammar.  Doubtless 
this  is  far,  very  far,  from  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot 
argue  with  the  people.  And  one  must  agree,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  work  in  English  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  is 
not  the  only  subject  open  to  such  a  criticism  of  results,  but  this 
is  the  point  of  contact  between  an  educated  man  and  the  general 
world.  His  English  he  displays  to  all  the  world.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin,  science,  mathematics  can  be  judged  only  by  the 
few.  Hence  the  emphasis  of  the  criticism  of  English. 

The  people  expect  of  the  high-school  graduate  a  ripeness  of 
scholarship,  a  richness  of  tint,  a  mellowness  which  time  alone 
has  thus  far  been  able  to  give.  Perhaps  the  schools  will  some¬ 
time  find  the  culture  of  germs  which,  planted  in  the  pupil,  shall 
produce  the  fragrance  and  aroma  which  time  alone  thus  far  has 
been  able  to  give;  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  graduates  are 
not  as  exact  as  the  graduates  of  a  generation  ago  who  knew  the 
one  thing,  and  knew  it  well.  Those  of  to-day  know  many 
things  well,  but  not  always  the  same  thing.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  confusion  of  judgments. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  reflect  how  completely  one 
former  criticism  of  the  schools  has  passed.  The  boys,  it  was 
said,  knew  words,  words,  but  did  not  understand;  they  had  a 
parrot  knowledge.  That  this  criticism  should  have  been  so 
completely  silenced  seems  almost  a  miracle.  Let  this  fact  an¬ 
swer  the  question  whether  the  schools  are  better  than  they  were. 
The  pupils  of  to-day  understand  better  than  they  know  or  re¬ 
member.  Then  they  knew  better  than  they  understood.  The 
criticism  of  the  people  in  both  cases  has  justice.  In  meeting 
one  criticism  the  schools  have  come  to  the  opposite  error.  In 
like  manner  the  people  rebelled  against  the  severity  of  the  teach¬ 
ing,  the  distastefulness  of  the  work.  As  a  result  the  doctrine 
of  interest  has  slowly,  but  surely,  gained  an  entrance  into  the 
schools.  The  people  have  hesitated  here  a  little.  This  inno¬ 
vation  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  No  valuable  good 
they  feel  can  come  out  of  the  pleasant.  Labor  conquers  all 
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things.  Labor  is  work;  work  is  unpleasant;  hence  pleasure  in 
the  schools  must  be  wrong.  This  seems  to  show  itself  in  some 
of  the  results;  inexactness,  vagueness  of  knowledge,  slowness 
of  utterance;  rather  than  exactness,  clear-cut  statements,  quick¬ 
ness  of  response. 

This  criticism  is  just  and  true.  The  teachers  have  seen  it 
before  the  people  have.  In  fact,  the  remedy  is  already  being 
applied  in  the  best  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil 
understand  but  not  know,  nor  that  he  know  but  not  understand. 
He  must  understand  and  know.  Hence,  when  the  pupil  under¬ 
stands,  only  half  his  work  is  done.  He  must  then  by  drill  and 
repetition  secure  readiness  and  facility  of  knowledge.  A  few 
years  ago  the  importance  of  mere  memory  was  very  much 
overestimated.  It  was  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
arrested  growth  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind — pro¬ 
ductive  imagination,  judgment,  abstract  thought.  Of  late  the 
tendency  is  to  the  other  extreme,  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
memory.  The  pupil  must  be  made  to  understand ;  power  must 
be  developed.  We  hear  much  about  power  and  power  tests, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  memory  and  drill  have  their  impor¬ 
tant  places.  The  critics  have  found  a  weakness  in  the  schools 
here.  They  demand  readiness  in  the  use  of  knowledge  which 
can  come  only  by  assiduous  drill  and  practice.  Neither  of  the 
•  extreme  positions  taken  by  the  schools  is  the  true  one.  It 
must  not  be  simply  to  understand  or  simply  to  know,  but  to 
understand  and  know.  Again,  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
interest,  it  is  plain  that  interest  which  does  not  produce  effort 
.and  effort  which  does  not  have  its  beginning  in  interest  are 
both  u.seless.  Effort  and  interest  must  go  together,  as  the  ob- 
-verse  and  reverse-of  a  coin.  Then  we  have  coins  of  intrinsic 
worth,  and  not  mere  counters  or  likenesses. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  criticism  of  lack  of  thoroness  in  the 
results  of  the  schools  'is  in  a  measure  just.  But  this  fault 
springs  from  the  attempt  to  correct  errors  in  other  directions. 
The  schools  see  these  defects.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  remedy  is  being  applied  already. 

The  people  demand,  then,  many  studies  in  the  schools  and 
more  thoroness;  both  of  these  imply  more  work.  The  third 
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demand  of  the  people  is  for  less  work.  At  first  statement  this 
seems  a  complete  contradiction,  a  most  gross  inconsistency. 

You  may  make  a  great  din  in  the  ears  of  the  American  people, 
if  you  choose,  telling  how  much  more  work  German  boys  and 
French  boys  do  than  American  boys.  You  may  show  pro¬ 
grams  and  tabulate  results.  The  American  people  will  have 
none  of  it.  They  are  somewhat  amused  at  the  French  boy; 
they  pity  the  German  boy;  but  they  have  not  the  remotest 
desire  to  have  their  boys  do  that  way.  Their  boys  are  free, 
and  not  the  slaves  of  custom  or  regime.  In  fact,  they  have 
just  enough  English  blood  in  their  veins  to  make  them  ad¬ 
mire  the  man  and  not  the  learning.  They  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  men  and  women  first,  and  after  that  as  learned  as 
possible;  but  always  after  that,  never  before  that. 

The  number  of  parents  who  wish  all  studying  to  be  done  in 
school,  within  reasonable  school  hours,  is  fast  increasing. 
There  are  a  few  selfish  mothers,  and  mothers  who  never  have 
had  children,  who  advocate  this  from  selfishness.  A  leading 
wonran’s  magazine  contains  the  following  editorial; 

“  When  to  the  burden  which  sanitary  science,  hygiene,  cook¬ 
ing  as  a  fine  art  impose  upon  the  woman  of  family,  schools 
send  home  the  children  after  a  half-day’s  session  for  the 
mother  to  provide  time,  place,  and  supervision  of  hours  of 
study,  the  question  arises.  Have  the  modern  mothers  any  rights 
which  little  children  and  progression,  as  it  progresses,  are 
bound  to  respect  ?  Right-minded  little  children  hate  studying 
at  home.  Put  to  it,  they  have  their  vengeance  upon  the  help¬ 
less  mother,  who  thus  is  victimized  alike  by  their  healthy,  game- 
loving  natures  and  by  a  system  of  education  that  is  little  short 
of  cannibalism,  so  horribly  does  it  consume  the  mother’s 
nerves,  flesh,  and  very  life.”  ^ 

So  much  for  selfishness  and  a  desire  to  devote  one’s  self  to 
sanitary  science,  hygiene,  and  c(X)king  as  a  fine  art,  rather  than 
to  bringing  up  one’s  children.  But  this  is  not  the  American 
mother.  The  American  mother  is  all  self-devotion,  self- 
sacrifice  for  her  boys  and  girls.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 

'  Harper's  batar,  November,  1900. 
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where  child  life  is  more  exalted  than  it  is  with  us.  And  it  is 
because  she  seeks  the  happiness  of  her  children  that  the  mother 
calls  for  less  work  out  of  school.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
pupils  must  be  excused  from  school  work  for  social  functions, 
and  art,  and  dancing.  Parents  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
hesitate  to  endanger  the  happiness  of  the  present  in  order  that 
future  benefit  may  come.  Education  at  its  best  means  the 
sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future.  The  American  mother 
asks,  “  How  far  am  I  right  to  take  the  happiness  of  the  present 
in  order  that  there  may  be  greater  happiness  in  a  future  which 
possibly  may  never  come?”  A  generation  ago  this  was  an¬ 
swered  by  the  stern  heart  of  the  father,  now  it  is  the  loving 
heart  of  the  mother  which  decides.  Then  childhood  was  a 
mere  preparation  for  manhood ;  now  childhood  has  a  worth  and 
joy  of  its  own,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  it  away  or 
diminish  it  without  the  best  of  reasons.  The  mother  of  to-day 
is  more  like  to  write  a  treatise  upon  children’s  rights  than  upon 
the  rights  of  mothers.  Perhaps,  in  truth,  the  joys  of  childhood 
are  more  worth  living  for  than  the  perplexities  and  distractions 
of  manhood. 

"  I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born. 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 

He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon. 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day. 

But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away.” 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  present  happiness  which  makes  the 
people  call  for  less  pressure  in  the  school.  There  is  coming  to 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  clear  distinction  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  instruction.  They  realize  that  education  is  a  broader 
term,  and  tliey  have  serious  fears,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
are  not  groundless,  that  the  schools  are  over-emphasizing  in¬ 
struction;  that  the  schools  are  willing  to  come  too  close  to 
the  line  of  endangering  health  and  future  development  in 
order  to  secure  present  knowledge.  They  demand  that  the 
schools  take  a  broader  view  of  education.  The  schools  must 
become  institutions  of  education  rather  than  institutions  of  in- 
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struotion.  This  may  come  to  pass  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
by  the  school  taking  more  of  the  pupil’s  time,  and  of  that  time 
devoting  more  to  health,  happiness,  and  training  to  manhood; 
or,  second,  by  taking  less  of  the  pupil’s  time,  and  leaving  more 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  home,  church,  and  society. 
Whichever  it  shall  be,  the  hour  of  the  change  is  near  at  hand. 

There  are,  then,  three  points  in  which  secondary  schools  in 
general  are  failing  to  do  what  the  people  want.  First,  despite 
the  multiplicity  of  studies  offered,  they  are  not  able  to  fit  the 
courses  to  the  individual  in  a  rational  way.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  individuality  and  educational  values  are  practically 
unknown  quantities.  The  schools  are  like  a  physician  well- 
supplied  with  powders  and  pills,  but  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  effects  of  his  medicines.  This  physician,  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  prescribe,  allows  the  patient  to  make  his 
own  selection.  The  remedy  for  the  physician  is  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  pills  and  more  knowledge  of  his  patient.  The 
remedy  for  the  schools  is  the  same.  Until  the  courses  of 
study  are  arranged  on  a  rational  basis  and  the  teacher  is  able 
to  show  such  knowledge  and  success  that  parents  and  pupils 
will  have  more  confidence  in  his  judgment  than  their  own,  suc¬ 
cess  must  be  limited  and  uncertain.  Second,  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  thoroness  of  the  work  done;  particularly 
in  English  and  upon  matters  of  simple  nature,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  man  can  be  a  judge.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  is  not  as  thoro  as  it  was  in  former  times.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  rejecting  new  methods  which  are 
founded  upon  an  appeal  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pupils,  and  a 
return  to  the  old  methods  which  relied  upon  drill  and 
mechanical  memory,  but  rather  in  the  union  of  the  new 
methods  and  the  old  methods.  Neither,  taken  alone,  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  one  must  supplement  and  complete  the  other. 
Third,  the  people  feel  that  the  work  exacted  of  the  pupils  does 
not  allow  proper  opportunity  for  what  seems  to  them  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  true  education.  Outside  studies  are  added:  music, 
instrumental  and  vocal,  art,  dancing,  recreations.  The  school 
finds  the  home  acting,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  at 
variance  with  its  plans.  The  home  and  school  seem  to  be  at 
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cross-purposes.  The  remedy  is  for  the  school  to  take  a  much 
more  complete  cognizance  of  the  entire  life  of  the  pupil  than  it 
does  at  present;  for  the  schools  to  become  an  institution  not 
merely  for  instruction,  but  an  institution  for  education.  This 
is  a  much  higher  and  wider  mission  than  the  school  has  filled 
in  the  past,  but,  nevertheless,  one  to  which  the  school  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  called,  and  one  into  which  it  is  entering  more  and  more. 
Is  the  school,  are  the  teachers,  able  to  meet  these  demands? 
Not  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time,  completely.  Teachers  must 
realize  the  greatness,  the  loftiness,  of  their  calling.  In  their 
search  for  more  power  they  must  go  back  to  the  study  of  first 
principles.  They  must  harness  themselves  in  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  at  the  foundation  of  the  universe.  The  mower  in  the 
olden  time  stopped  at  every  turn  and  carefully  brought  his 
scythe  to  an  edge.  The  grindstone  and  the  whetstone  were 
in  frequent  use.  But  the  improvement  in  mowing,  after  all, 
did  not  come  in  a  new  method  to  keep  that  edge  sharp,  but  in 
a  mowing  machine  that  should  harness  the  blade  to  a  power 
greater  than  his  own. 

The  progressive  teacher  of  to-day  is  conscientiously  whetting 
the  knife-edge  of  method.  He  is  always  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  which  he  can  apply  right  there,  at  the  knife-edge  of 
method.  To  him  the  study  of  education  means  the  study  of 
methods  of  instruction.  But  experience  in  teaching  every¬ 
where  shows  that  power  behind  the  method  is  more  effective, 
after  all,  than  merely  good  method.  Let  our  teachers  be  men 
who  grasp  the  problems  of  life  and  life’s  development  in  all 
the  broadness  and  fullness  which  belong  to  life.  Let  them 
be  men  of  power,  knowledge,  and  action  in  the  broad  way 
which  our  calling  makes  p)ossible,  and  the  schools  will  have 
entered  upon  a  new  era  of  usefulness  and  divinely  appointed 
success. 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs 

;  Brown  University, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  DOING  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 
WANT  THEM  TO  DO? 

The  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  schools  are  doing 
what  the  people  want  done,  depends,  as  the  other  speakers  have 
clearly  brought  out,  upon  the  conception  of  what  the  people 
want.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  this 
out;  when  we  do  find  out,  we  see  that  they  want  very  diverse 
things — things  so  divergent  as  to  be  contradictory.  The 
school  cannot  really  do  what  the  people  want  until  there  is 
unity,  an  approach  to  system  and  organization,  in  the  needs  of 
the  people.  We  are  told  that  when  the  sewing  machine  was 
first  invented  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  the 
agents  had  almost  to  break  into  people’s  houses  in  order  to  get 
it  into  use.  If  the  people  wanted  the  sewing  machine,  they 
did  not  know  that  they  wanted  it.  There  are  many  things  in 
education  of  which  a  similar  thing  must  be  said.  The  people 
may  need  these  things  very  badly,  but  they  have  not  awakened 
to  a  lively  consciousness  of  the  fact. 

I  happen  recently  to  have  heard  two  gentlemen  speaking 
of  educational  matters,  both  of  whom  are  in  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  both  marked  successes  in  their  respective 
affairs.  One  of  these  men  would  ordinarily  be  called  a  con¬ 
servative.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  conservatism  that  he 
had  to  conform  to  conditions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  school  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  conditions  about  it. 
In  other  words,  he  thought  that  what  the  people  wanted  was 
just  about  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  getting.  The 
other,  of  a  more  radical  type  in  educational  matters,  pro¬ 
pounded  as  the  utmost  reach  of  his  anticipations  of  reform  the 
desire  that  the  schools  should  become  a  reflex  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  One  thought  that  he  was  limited  to  education  of 
rather  a  routine,  customary  type  because  that  is  what  the  con- 
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ditions  call  for,  and  hence  what  the  people  want;  the  other’s 
highest  flight  of  imagination  regarding  the  reform  of  the 
school  is  to  have  an  education  which  shall  be  a  reflex  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  hence  what  is  really  wanted. 

The  two  remarks  are  apparently  contradictory.  Yet  each  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  as  possessing  a  certain  truth.  How  are  we  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  state  of  affairs?  One  was  thinking  of  what  people 
consciously  want,  of  what  people  in  specific  instances  bring  to 
bear  in  way  of  pressure  upon  the  school  authorities.  The  other 
had  in  mind  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  meeting  of  the  actual 
wants  or  necessities  of  the  case,  quite  apart  from  their  con¬ 
scious  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  was  thinking 
of  breaking  into  people’s  educational  houses  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  agencies,  the  instrumentalities,  they  really 
want,  but  of  the  need  of  which  they  have  not  become  aware. 

I  see  practically  no  other  way  of  answering  this  question. 
If  we  ask  whether  the  schools,  upon  the  whole,  are  doing  what 
the  people  want — yes,  certainly,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  more 
conscious  and  definitely  formulated  wants  of  the  people  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  experiences  and  customs  and  expectations  of  the 
past ;  no,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  if  we  mean  an  effective 
response  of  school  aims,  methods,  and  materials  to  the  under¬ 
lying  wants  which  arise  in  the  movement  of  modem  society. 

My  thesis,  then,  is  a  twofold  one.  The  schools  are  not  doing, 
and  cannot  do,  what  the  people  want  until  there  is  more  unity, 
more  definiteness,  in  the  community’s  consciousness  of  its  own 
needs;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  forward  this  con¬ 
ception,  to  help  the  people  to  a  clearer  and  more  systematic  idea 
of  what  the  underlying  needs  of  modem  life  are,  and  of  how 
they  are  really  to  be  supplied. 

I  take  it  that  I  am  expected  to  speak  to-day  more  particularly 
of  the  third  story  of  the  educational  edifice — the  college  and  its 
relations  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  This  requires  some  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  college  in  connection  with  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  forms  of  education  in  order  to  see  how  its  points  of  contact 
with  popular  needs  vary  from  those  of  the  other  two  forms,  and 
how  its  methods  of  meeting  the  popular  needs  must  also  be 
differentiated. 
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The  elementary  school  is,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in 
closest  contact  with  the  wants  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the 
public-school,  the  common-school,  system.  It  aims  at  uni¬ 
versality  in  its  range,  at  including  all  children.  It  also  has  a 
universal  basis,  coming  home  to  every  citizen  as  a  taxpayer. 
The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  less  under  the  control 
of  immediate  public  opinion,  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular 
sentiment.  They  are  set  apart,  as  it  were,  under  the  control  of 
specially  selected  leaders.  They  are  dominated  by  a  more  con¬ 
tinuous  system  of  educational  principle  and  policy.  Their 
roots  are  in  the  past;  they  are  the  conservators  of  the  wisdom, 
insight,  and  resources  of  bygone  ages.  While  they  may  be 
part  of  the  state  system,  yet  they  touch  the  average  citizen  in 
a  much  less  direct  way  than  does  the  elementary  school.  The 
secondary  school  is  intermediate:  it  is  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone.  On  one  side,  it  is  subject  to  pressure 
from  current  public  opinion;  on  the  other,  to  the  pressure  of 
university  tradition.  While  the  public  high  school  is  more 
sensitive  in  the  former  direction,  and  the  private  academy  more 
sensitive  in  the  latter,  neither  one  can  be  free  from  both  in¬ 
fluences. 

The  elementary  school  has  both  the  advantages  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  its  more  direct  contact  with  public  opinion.  It 
is  thereby  more  likely  to  respond  promptly  to  what  the  people 
currently  want.  But,  oh  the  other  hand,  it  is  rendered  liable 
to  the  fluctuations  and  confusions  of  the  public  expression  of 
its  own  needs.  The  higher  institution  has  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantage  of  its  greater  remoteness,  its  greater  isolation. 
The  advantage  is  in  the  possibility  of  more  definite  leadership 
by  those  consistently  trained  in  continuous  educational  stand¬ 
ards  and  methods — freedom  from  the  meaningless  and  arbi¬ 
trary  flux  and  reflux  of  public  sentiment.  The  disadvantages 
are  summed  up  in  the  unfavorable  connotation  of  the  term 
academic,  the  suggestion  of  living  in  the  past  rather  than  the 
present,  in  the  cloister  rather  than  the  world,  in  a  region  of  ab¬ 
straction  rather  than  of  practice. 

The  lower  schools  are  more  variable,  and  probably  vary  too 
easily  and  frequently  as  the  various  winds  of  public  sentiment 
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blow  upon  them.  They  are  freighted  with  too  little  ballast. 
The  traditional  elementary  school  curriculum  was  so  largely  a 
formal  thing,  there  was  so  little  of  substantial  content  in  it,  that 
it  could  not  offer  much  resistance  to  external  pressure.  There 
was  also  less  ballast  in  the  matter  of  its  teaching  force,  since  the 
standard  of  requirement  in  scholarship  and  training  was  so 
much  less  than  that  demanded  in  the  higher  schools.  But  this 
in  no  respect  detracts  from  their  being  the  public,  the  common, 
schools — that  in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  most 
closely  and  universally  bound  up.  It  only  emphasizes,  after  all, 
the  necessity  of  their  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  not  to  traditions  or  conventions  from  whatever  source  they 
arise. 

The  higher  institutions  are  freighted  with  a  definite  body  of 
tradition.  Their  curriculum  represents  the  enduring  experi¬ 
ence  and  thought  of  the  centuries.  They  are  the  connecting 
links  binding  us  of  to-day  with  the  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  medieval  Europe.  They  are  under  the  guidance  of  men 
who  have  been  subjected  to  uniform  training,  who  have  been 
steeped  in  almost  identical  ideals,  and  with  whom  teaching  is  a 
profession  and  not  an  accident.  In  their  method  of  administra¬ 
tion  they  are  much  more  removed  from  public  opinion  and 
sentiment  than  are  the  elementary  schools. 

Does  this  mean,  however,  that  the  college  is  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  public  needs,  of  doing  what  the  people 
want  done;  or  rather,  that  its  problem,  its  function  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  need,  is  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  one?  Our  art- 
swer  is  unhesitatingly  the  latter.  If  the  college  derives  more 
from  the  past,  it  is  only  that  it  may  put  more  effectually  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  past  at  the  disposition  of  the  present.  If  it  is  more 
remote  from  immediate  pressure  of  public  demands,  this  should 
be  regarded  as  imposing  a  duty,  not  as  conferring  an  otiose 
privilege.  It  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  steadying  and 
clarifying  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  of  rendering  it  less 
spasmodic,  less  vacillating,  less  confused;  of  imparting  to  it 
consistency  and  organization.  The  college  has  undertaken  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  culture.  But  culture  should  not  be 
a  protected  industry,  living  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  and 
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completeness  of  present  social  communication  and  interaction.' 
The  sole  reason  for  maintaining  the  continuity  of  culture  is  to 
make  that  culture  operative  and  determining  in  the  conditions 
of  modern  life,  of  daily  life,  of  political  and  industrial  life,  if 
you  will. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  divorce  these  two  functions.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale  we  can  erect  the  culture  college;  the  col¬ 
lege  which,  upon  the  whole,  in  its  curriculum  and  methods 
ignores  the  demands  of  the  present  and  insists  upon  the  well- 
rounded  and  symmetrical  education  of  the  past — an  education 
which  is  well-rounded  simply  because  the  insistent  demands  of 
the  present  are  kept  from  impinging  upon  it.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  is  the  distinctively  professional  technological 
school,  which  prepares  specifically  and  definitely  for  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  present  day;  which  certainly  is  responding  in 
consistent  and  obvious  ways  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

But,  speaking  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  a 
whole,  it  is  clear  that  both  of  these  types  of  institutions  solve 
the  problem  by  unduly  simplifying  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
each  has  not  its  own  place.  It  is  only  to  say  that  that  place  is 
not  the  place  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  taken  in 
their  entirety.  Their  problem  is  to  join  together  what  is  here 
sundered,  the  culture  factor  (by  which  is  meant  acquaintance 
with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  and  done  in  the 
past)  and  the  practical  factor — or,  more  truly  speaking,  the 
social  factor,  the  factor  of  adaptation  to  the  present  need  of  the 
people. 

But  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  working  equivalent  of  this 
proposition?  What  effect  would  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out 
have  upon  the  existing  college  curriculum  and  method?  How 
does  it  bear,  for  example,  upon  the  mooted  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  languages  or  the  humanities  to  the  sciences?  What 
Ijearing  does  it  have  upon  the  mooted  question  of  the  required 
versus  the  elective  curriculum?  What  bearing  does  it  have 
upon  the  question  of  the  method  of  instruction?  Shall  it  be 
dogmatic  and  disciplinary,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  student  the 
advantage  of  a  stable  point  of  view  and  a  coherent  body  of 
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materia],  or  shall  it  be  stimulating  and  liberating,  aiming  at 
ability  to  inquire,  judge  and  act  for  one’s  self? 

The  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  studies,  of  the  con¬ 
sequent  congestion  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  conflict  of 
various  studies  for  a  recognized  place  in  the  curriculum; 
the  fact  that  one  cannot  get  in  without  crowding  out  some¬ 
thing  else;  the  effort  to  arrange  a  compromise  in  various 
courses  of  study  by  throwing  the  entire  burden  upon  the 
student  of  election  so  that  he  shall  make  out  his  own  course  of 
study — this  problem  is  only  a  reflex  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  the 
social  activities  themselves,  and  of  the  necessity  of  reaching 
more  harmony,  more  system,  in  the  direction  of  the  people’s 
needs.  This  multiplication  of  study  is  not  primarily  a 
product  of  the  schools.  The  last  hundred  years  has  created  a 
new  world,  has  revealed  a  new  universe,  material  and  social. 
The  educational  problem  is  thus  not  a  result  of  anything  within 
our  own  conscious  wish  or  intention,  but  of  the  conditions  in 
the  contemporary  world. 

Take,  for  illustration,  the  problem  of  the  introduction  and 
place  of  the  sciences.  I  suppose  all  of  us  sometimes  hear  argu¬ 
ments  whose  implication  seems  to  be  that  a  tertain  body  of  self- 
willed  men  invented  the  sciences,  and  are  now,  because  of  nar¬ 
rowness  of  culture,  bent  upon  forcing  them  into  prominence  in 
the  college  curriculum.  But  it  needs  only  to  make  this  impli¬ 
cation  explicit  to  realize  what  a  travesty  it  is.  These  sciences 
are  the  outcome  of ‘all  that  makes  our  modern  life  what  it  is. 
They  are  expressions  of  the  agencies  upon  which  the  carrying 
on  of  our  civilization  is  completely  dependent.  They  did  not 
grow  out  of  scholastic,  but  of  human,  needs.  •  They  find  their 
serious  application  in  the  schools  only  because  they  are  every¬ 
where  having  their  serious  application  in  life.  There  is  no 
pressing  industrial  question  that  has  not  arisen  in  some  new 
discovery  regarding  the  forces  of  nature,  and  whose  ultimate 
solution  does  not  depend  upon  some  further  insight  into  the 
truths  of  nature — upon  some  scientific  advance.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  which  is  going  on  in  industry  because  of  the  advance  of 
natural  science  in  turn  afifects  all  professions  and  occupations. 
It  touches  municipal  government  as  well  as  personal  hygiene; 
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it  affects  the  calling  of  the  clergy  as  significantly,  even  if  more 
indirectly,  as  that  of  the  lawyer.  An  intellectual  and  social 
development  of  such  scope  cannot  possibly  take  place  and  not 
throw  our  educational  curriculum  into  a  state  of  distraction  and 
uncertainty. 

When  we  are  asked  “  Why  not  leave  alone  all  these  new  sub¬ 
jects  not  yet  well  organized  in  themselves,  and  not  well  elabo¬ 
rated  as  material  for  education;  why  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  studies  which  have  been  taught  so  long  as  to  be  organized 
for  purposes  of  instruction  ?  ” — when  these  questions  are  put 
to  us,  we  come  upon  a  logical  self-contradiction  and  a  practical 
impossibility. 

The  logical  contradiction  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
studies  are  not  so  isolated  from  the  old  studies  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  lopped  off  in  this  arbitrary  way.  In  spite  of  confusion 
and  conflict,  the  movement  of  the  human  mind  is  a  unity.  The 
development  of  the  new  sciences  is  not  a  mere  addition  of  so 
much  bulk  of  informatipn  to  what  went  before.  It  represents 
a  profound  modification  and  reconstruction  of  all  attained 
knowledge — a  change  in  its  quality  and  method.  The  exist¬ 
ing  conflict  between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  college  curriculum  would  not  be  terminated  by 
eliminating  the  sciences.  Precisely  the  same  conflict  would 
at  once  reflect  itself  within  what  is  left  over,  the  languages. 
The  scientific  method  has  invaded  this  region  and  claims  it  for 
its  own.  The  lines  would  soon  be  drawn  between  those  who 
represent  the  distinctively  “  scientific  ”  aspects  of  language, — 
phonology,  philology,  the  strict  historical  development,  the 
analytic  determination  of  style,  etc., — and  those  upholding  the 
banner  of  pure  literary  appreciation.  The  point  comes  out 
more  plainly  by  inquiring  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  modem 
social  and  historical  sciences.  No  fact  in  controversy  is  more 
recurrent  (or  more  amusing)  than  that  while  the  contestants 
are  struggling  in  the  dark,  the  center  of  the  battle  somehow 
manages  to  remove  itself  to  another  point;  and  when  the  smoke 
clears  away  there  is  not  only  a  new  battlefield,  but  an  entirely 
new  point  at  issue.  While  the  struggle  between  the  classicists 
and  the  scientists  has  been  going  on,  a  new  body  of  studies 
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has  been  gradually  making  its  way,  and  is  now  reaching  the 
point  of  conscious  insistence  upon  its  own  claims.  History, 
sociology,  political  science  and  political  economy  can  hardly  be 
denied  to  stand  for  the  humanities.  Quite  as  much  as  any 
linguistic  phenomena  they  represent  fundamental  values  of 
human  life.  Y et  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  scientific  method. 
Apart  from  underlying  biological  conceptions,  apart  from  the 
scientific  conception  of  evolution,  apart  from  that  more  in¬ 
tangible  atmosphere  which  we  call  the  scientific  spirit,  they 
would  neither  exist  nor  be  making  their  way  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  body  of  knowledge  is  indeed  one;  it  is  a  spiritual 
organism.  To  attempt  to  chop  off  a  member  here  and  am¬ 
putate  an  organ  there  is  the  veriest  impossibility.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  elimination,  but  of  organization;  not  of 
simplification  thru  denial  and  rejection,  but  thru  harmony. 

The  simple  necessities  of  modern  life  would,  however,  force 
the  college  to  face  the  problem  of  its  entire  scope  even  if  the 
philosophy  of  the  sciences  did  not  itself  compel  it.  With 
the  jjerspective  of  years,  it  will  become  clearer  and  clearer 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  development  of  applied  science.  The  earlier  years  in¬ 
herited  the  application  to  mechanics  of  the  various  uses  of 
steam  in  the  revolutionizing  of  industry.  Succeeding  years 
and  decades  widened  the  application  to  practically  all  forms  of 
chemical  and  physical  energy.  The  latter  decades  saw  the 
evolution  of  the  biological  sciences  to  the  point  of  application. 
We  do  not  realize  as  yet  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  which  the 
profession  of  medicine  is  undergoing  because  of  the  ability  to 
make  application  of  chemistry,  physiology,  and  bacteriology. 
But  it  is  not  merely  medicine  and  public  hygiene  that  are 
affected.  Simple  and  fundamental  industrial  processes, — 
agriculture,  dairying,  etc., — are  being  invaded  more  and  more 
by  applied  science.  The  bacteriologist  comes  home  to  us,  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  in  the  making  of  our  but¬ 
ter,  and  cheese,  and  beer.  The  hour  could  be  easily  spent  in 
simply  mentioning  the  multiple  and  important  points  of  con¬ 
tact  between  science  and  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  The  close  of 
the  century  surely  sees  us  upon  the  verge  of  an  analogous  trans- 
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lation  on  the  part  of  political  and  moral  sciences  into  terms  of 
application. 

Now  it  is  absurd  to  the  point  of  fatuity  to  say,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  we  will  restrict  our  curriculum  to  a  certain 
group  of  studies;  that  we  will  not  introduce  others  because  they 
have  not  been  part  of  the  classic  curriculum  of  the  past,  and 
consequently  are  not  yet  well  organized  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  The  problem  which  the  college  has  to  face  is  not  one 
which  has  grown  up  within  the  college  walls,  nor  which  is  con¬ 
fined  there.  The  ferment  which  is  happily  going  on  in  the  col¬ 
lege  is  because  the  leaven  of  all  modem  life  is  at  work.  There 
seems  a  certain  lack  of  persp)ective,  a  certain  lack  of  sanity  and 
balance  in  those  arguments  regarding  the  college  curriculum 
that  assume  that  the -subjects  are  already  in  a  settled  condition, 
that  there  are  ready-made  standards  by  which  to  measure  their 
various  claims,  and  that  it  only  remains  to  pick  out  just  so 
much  of  this  and  so  much  of  that  and  put  an  end  to  all  this  con¬ 
fusion  and  conflict  which  is  troubling  us.  Until  the  various 
branches  of  human  learning  have  attained  something  like  a 
philosophic  organization,  until  the  various  modes  of  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  life  have  been  so  definitely  and  completely  worked 
out  as  to  put  even  the  common  affairs  of  life  under  scientific 
direction,  confusion  and  conflict  are  bound  to  continue.  When 
we  have  an  adequate  industrial  and  political  organization  it 
will  be  quite  time  to  assume  that  there  is  some  offhand  and 
short-cut  solution  to  the  problem  of  educational  organization. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  somewhat  ridiculous  to  argue  as  if  there 
were  somewhere  a  definite  set  of  specific  educational  recipes 
which  the  managers  of  the  collegiate  institutions  might  fall 
back  on,  and  then  serve  out  just  such  and  such  an  intellectual 
diet  to  those  eager  for  the  intellectual  feast. 

I  have  been  speaking,  thus  far,  of  the  problem  as  it  presents 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  curriculum — on  the  side  of  the  multi¬ 
plication  and  conflict  of  studies.  When  we  turn  to  the  matter 
of  aims  and  methods,  the  moral  end  and  the  fundamental  intel¬ 
lectual  attitude  involved,  we  do  not  find  the  state  of  things 
much  changed.  We  talk,  to  be  sure,  about  character,  and  in¬ 
formation,  and  discipline,  and  culture  as  setting  our  aims  and 
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controlling  our  methods.  We  speak  as  if  each  of  these  terms 
had  a  perfectly  definite  and  well-recognized  meaning  attaching 
to  it ;  we  appear  to  believe  that  some  sort  of  mathematical  ratio 
is  possible — that  by  taking  such  a  per  cent,  of  culture,  such  a 
per  cent,  of  training,  such  a  per  cent,  of  useful  information,  we 
may  get  a  well-rounded  education.  Or,  to  take  the  problem  in 
its  more  burning  form,  we  may  assume  that  we  have  just  such 
and  such  a  ratio  between  the  authoritative  determination  of 
material  for  the  student  and  his  own  personal  choice — thus 
assuming  that  there  is  a  certain  ratio  between  external  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  play  of  individuality  in  the  determination  of 
character.  All  our  universities  are  face  to  face,  moreover,  with 
the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  what  is  ordinarily  regarded 
as  the  strictly  disciplinary  and  culture  element  in  the  curriculum 
to  the  professional  element — the  preparation  for  law,  medicine, 
theology,  or  whatever.  The  common  expedient,  the  device 
which  works  well  on  the  practical  side,  is  to  allow  the  last  year 
of  the  college  course  to  count  on  both  sides — for  the  degree 
which  stands  for  general  culture  and  discipline  and  also  for  the 
degree  that  stands  for  sp>ecific  professional  training.  Turn 
from  the  matter  of  practical  expediency  and  success  to  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  education,  and  what  does  this  compromise 
mean?  In  terms  of  fundamental  values,  what  is  the  relation 
between  general  culture  and  professional  ability  ? 

When  we  go  below  the  surface,  most  of  us,  I  think,  would 
admit  that  we  are  in  very  great  doubt  as  to  what  all  these  terms 
really  mean  in  therhselves,  to  say  nothing  of  their  definite  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each  other.  What  do  we  mean  by  character  as 
a  supreme  end,  or  even  incidental  end,  of  college  education? 
The  topic  iends  itself  gracefully  to  purposes  of  orations  in 
which  no  cross-examination  is  permitted;  but  suppose  one  of  us 
had  to  answer,  honestly  and  definitely,  what  he  took  to  be  the 
exact  connection  between  each  of  the  studies  of  the  college 
course,  and  each  daily  lesson  in  each  study,  and  the  attainment 
of  a  right  character — what  would  the  answer  be  ?  Indeed,  just 
exactly  what  is  the  character  at  which  we  are  aiming,  or  ought 
to  aim,  under  modern  conditions?  Character  involves  not 
only  right  intentions,  but  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency.  Now 
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efficiency,  as  biologists  have  made  us  very  well  aware,  is  a 
problem  of  adaptation,  of  adjustment  to  the  control  of  condi¬ 
tions.  Are  the  conditions  of  modern  life  so  clear  and  so  settled 
that  we  know  exactly  what  organs,  what  moral  habits  and 
methods,  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  of  effi¬ 
ciency?  Do  we  know  how  to  adjust  our  teaching  to  securing 
this  maximum? 

Great  as  the  difficulties  would  be  in  reaching  an  adequate 
definition  of  what  we  mean  by  character  and  its  relation  lo 
education,  the  problem  is  slight  compared  with  what  meets  us 
when  we  ask  about  the  significance  of  the  terms  discipline  and 
culture. 

What  is  discipline?  I  find  the  same  persons  who,  in  one 
connection,  emphasize  the  necessity  of  conducting  education  so 
as  to  give  training,  are  often  also  the  persons  who,  in  another 
connection,  object  to  a  certain  kind  of  work  on  the  very  ground 
that  it  gives  too  much  and  too  specific  training.  He  who 
upholds  mental  training  in  classics  or  mathematics,  when  it 
comes  to  the  training  of  a  man  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher 
or  investigator,  will  often  be  found  to  condemn  a  school  of 
commerce,  or  technology,  or  even  of  medicine,  in  the  university 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  professional  in  character — that  it 
smacks  of  the  utilitarian  and  commercial.  The  kind  of  disci¬ 
pline  which  enables  a  man  to  pursue  one  vocation  is  lauded ;  the 
kind  of  training  that  fits  him  for  another  is  condemned.  Why 
this  invidious  distinction?  The  only  clew  to  an  answer  that  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  get  is  the  assumption  of  some  mysterious 
difference  between  a  general  training  and  a  special  training — as 
if  the  training  that  the  man  got  in  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  were  somehow  distinctively  the  training  appropriate  to 
man  as  man,  while  the  training  which  he  gets  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of,  say,  mathematics  and  physics  to  engineering,  or  of  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  and  political  economy  to  commerce,  only 
touches  some  narrow  segment  or  fraction  of  the  man. 
Whence  the  justification  of  any  such  assumption?  Is  not  the 
whole  man  required  in  the  calling  of  an  engineer  or  a  captain 
of  industry?  If  the  whole  man  does  not  at  present  find  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  outlet  for  himself  in  these  callings,  is  it  not  one  of 
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the  main  duties  of  the  university  to  bring  about  precisely  this 
result?  The  assumption  that  a  training  is  general  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  good  for  nothing  in  particular  is  one  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  adequate  philosophic 
ground.  Training,  discipline,  must  finally  be  measured  in 
terms  of  application,  of  availability.  To  be  trained  is  to  be 
trained  to  something  and  for  somewhat. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  culture.  Doubtless,  the 
current  implication  is  that  general  culture  and  professional 
utility  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  The  notion  of 
absolute  antagonism  is,  doubtless,  wearing  away.  Like  the 
similar  conception  of  a  fixed  and  obvious  gulf  between  the 
elect  and  the  unregenerated,  it  cannot  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  interaction  of  modem  life.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  hug 
complacently  the  ideal  that  the  academic  teacher  is  perforce 
devoted  to  high  spiritual  ideals,  while  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and 
man  of  business  are  engaged  in  the  mercenary  pursuit  of  vulgar 
utilities.  But  we  have  hardly  reconstructed  our  theory  of  the 
whole  matter.  Our  conception  of  culture  is  still  tainted  with 
inheritance  from  the  period  of  the  aristocratic  seclusion  of  a 
leisure  class — leisure  meaning  relief  from  participation  in  the 
work  of  a  workaday  world.  If  I  were  to  venture  into  what 
might  appear  to  you  the  metaphysical  field,  I  think  I  could 
also  show  that  the  current  idea  of  culture  belongs  to  the  pre- 
biological  period — it  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  mind  was 
conceived  as  an  independent  entity  living  in  an  elegant  isolation 
from  its  environment. 

We  come  back  here  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  To 
very  many  the  idea  of  culture  covers  adequately  and  com¬ 
pletely  that  for  which  the  college  stands.  Even  to  suggest  that 
the  college  should. do  what  the  people  want  is  to  lay  unholy 
hands  on  the  sanctity  of  the  college  ideal.  The  people,  the 
mob,  the  majority,  want  anything  but  culture — indeed  they  are 
capable  of  anything  but  culture.  The  college  stands  for  the 
remnant.  It  is  the  fortress  of  the  few  who  are  capable  of  up¬ 
holding  high  ideals  against  the  utilitarian  clamor  of  the  many. 
To  ask  that  the  colleges  do  what  the  people  want  is  to  surrender 
or  compromise  the  idea  of  culture  by  requiring  the  introduction 
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of  the  professional  factor — a  preparation  for  specific  calling^ 
in  life. 

All  this  I  say  frankly  and  emphatically  I  regard  as  a  survival 
from  a  dualistic  past — from  a  society  which  was  dualistic  prac¬ 
tically  and  politically,  drawing  fixed  lines  between  classes,  and 
dualistic  intellectually,  with  its  rigid  separation  between  the 
things  of  matter  and  of  mind — ^between  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  of  the  spirit.  Social  democracy  means  an  abandonment  of 
this  dualism.  It  means  a  common  heritage,  a  common  work, 
and  a  common  destiny.  It  is  flat  hostility  to  the  ethic  of  modem 
life  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  different  ends  of  life  located 
on  different  planes;  that  the  few  who  are  educated  are  to  live  on 
a  plane  of  exclusive  and  isolated  culture,  while  the  many  toil  be¬ 
low  on  the  level  of  practical  endeavor  directed  at  material  com¬ 
modity.  The  problem  of  our  modern  life  is  precisely  to  do 
away  with  all  the  barriers  that  keep  up  this  division.  If  the 
university  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  this  movement,  so 
much  the  worse  for  it.  Nay,  more;  it  is  doomed  to  helpless 
failure  unless  it  does  more  than  accommodate  itself;  unless  it 
beccmies  one  of  the  chief  agencies  for  bridging  the  gap,  and 
bringing  about  an  effective  interaction  of  all  callings  in  society. 

This  may  seem  pretty  abstract,  rather  remote,  in  its  actual 
Ijearing  upon  college  affairs,  but  there  is  a  definite  body  of  fact 
which  gives  this  general  statement  sufficient  concreteness. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  applied  science.  What  this  means  for  present  pur¬ 
poses  is  that  the  professions,  the  practical  occupations  of  men, 
are  becoming  less  and  less  empirical  routines,  or  technical  facili¬ 
ties  acquired  thru  unintelligent  apprenticeship.  They  are  more 
and  more  infused  with  reason;  more  and  more  illuminated  by 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  reason.  They  are  dependent  upon 
science,  in  a  word.  To  decline  to  recognize  this  intimate  con¬ 
nection'  of  professions  in  modem  life  with  the  discipline  and 
culture  that  come  from  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  is 
to  be  at  least  one  century  l)ehind  the  times.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  engineer,  the  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  even  the  clergyman,  or 
much  less  the  average  man  of  commerce,  has  as  yet  awakened 
to  the  full  necessity  of  this  interdependence  of  theory  and  prac- 
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tice,  to  the  full  significance  of  the  extent  in  which  his  activities 
are  already  dependent  upon  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the 
right  attitude  toward  truth.  I  do  not  say  that  the  professional 
classes  are  as  yet  fully  aware  of  the  dignity  and  elevation  that 
thus  come  to  their  practical  callings  in  life.  But  this  very 
absence  of  clear  and  complete  consciousness  only  makes  the 
duty  of  the  university  the  clearer.  It  is  so  to  order  its  affairs 
that  the  availability  of  truth  for  life,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  professional  occupation  upon  science — upon  insight  into  an 
ordered  body  of  fact,  and  the  possession  of  the  right  attitude 
of  inquiry — shall  become  patent  to  all  men. 

I  thus  come  back  to  the  original  question :  is  the  college  doing 
what  the  people  want?  No;  for  the  people  do  not  know  what 
they  want.  They  need  illumination,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
university  to  reveal  them  unto  themselves.  Yes;  for  what  the 
people  need  is  the  union  of  that  expert  knowledge  and  skilled 
discipline  which  the  college  alone  can  supply,  with  the  direction 
of  the  professions,  the  businesses  of  life;  and  all  the  forces  and 
tendencies  of. college  instruction  and  administration  are  tend¬ 
ing  irresistibly,  even  if  blindly,  in  this  direction.  To  say  that 
the  reality  of  the  present  university  is  professional  training 
would  perhaps  give  little  less  than  material  for  misunjlerstand- 
ing.  It  would  seem  to  mean  that  what  most  would  regard  as 
the  important  and  essential  feature  of  the  university  was  a  mere 
preliminary  or  incident,  and  that  the  reality  is  located  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  engineering,  etc.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  what  is  meant.  I  do  mean,  however,  that  the  business  of 
the  imiversity  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  supplying  of 
that  specific  knowledge  and  that  specific  training  which  shall 
fit  the  individual  for  his  calling  in  life.  Just  how  the  tendency 
shall  work  itself  out  on  the  formal  and  external  side  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  moment.  The  fact  is  sure  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  lines,  dividing  the  university  courses  in 
science  and  letters  from  those  of  the  professional  schools,  are 
gradually  relaxing  and  are  bound  finally  to  fade  away.  And 
this  is  what  the  people  want — it  is  the  answer  to  their  deepest 
needs. 

What  is  termed  general  training  and  general  culture  is  to 
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be  the  function  of  the  secondary  school.  A  recent  writer  has 
stated  that  the  college  is  threatened  with  attack  from  two 
sources:  the  high  school  on  one  side,  the  professional  school  on 
the  other.  This  exactly  states  the  situation  to  my  mind — ex-* 
cepting  that  I  should  not  regard  these  instrumentalities  as  foes, 
but  rather  as  the  twofold  differentiation  of  function  which  the 
old-time  amorphous  college  is  assuming.  Formally,  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  secondary 
period.  I  am  not  speaking,  however,  of  externals,  but  of  the 
educational  substance.  This  is  not  the  place  or  time  to  go  into 
the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  general  training  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  secondary-school  work.  It  certainly  means,  however, 
that  th#  pupil  shall  be  touched,  shall  be  stimulated,  on  all  sides; 
that  he  shall  be  given  a  survey,  at  least,  of  the  universe  in  its 
manifold  phases.  Thru  this  suiwey,  thru  this  elaboration, 
coming  to  know  both  himself  and  the  universe,  he  may  get  his 
orientation — his  placing  of  himself  in  the  larger  world.  With 
proper  economy  and  instruction,  and  harmonious  organization 
instead  of  blind  confusion  in  the  curriculum,  this  result  should 
certainly  be  attained  by  the  time  the  average  student  is  twenty 
or  twenty-one. 

Having  found  himself,  a  student  would  then  be  prepared  to 
enter  upon  that  special  training  which  is  needed  to  equip  him 
for  the  particular  calling  in  life  which  he  finds  adapted  to  the 
freest  and  most  effective  expression  of  his  own  powers.  This, 
by  whatever  name  called,  is  professional  training.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  our  larger  universities  have  already  moved  in  this 
direction  is  concealed,  first,  by  the  fact  that  they  still  retain 
considerable  secondary  work  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  course; 
and  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  training  for  the  calling  of 
teaching,  or  of  special  research,  is  marked  off  in  the  public  mind 
from  training  for  the  calling  of  doctor,  lawyer,  or  engineer. 
In  reality,  the  kind  of  training  which  students  receive  to  make 
them  professors  or  directors  of  laboratories  is,  of  course,  as 
professional  as  that  of  the  school  of  technology  or  medicine. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  of  reconstructive  work 
to  be  done.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  so-called  higher 
college  or  university  work  which  is  thoroly  anomalous  in 
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character.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It  gives 
neither  that  kind  of  education  which  awakens  the  student  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  powers  and  their  relation  to  the  world  of 
action,  nor  does  it  afford  specific  training  for  any  particular 
walk  in  life.  It  is  aimed  in  the  air,  with  the  pious  hope  that 
something  will  come  of  it  in  some  direction  or  other. 

The  movement,  however,  is  steady,  and  I  believe  inevitable, 
in  one  direction :  the  demarcation  of  secondary  work  as  the 
period  of  general  training  and  culture,  thus  restoring  to  it 
freshness  and  vitality  by  making  it  what  it  should  be,  the 
renaissance  of  the  individual  mind,  the  period  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  true  sense,  of  knowledge  of  self  in  relation  to  the 
larger  meanings  of  life;  and  the  reservation  of  the  higher  in¬ 
stitution  for  specific  training,  for  gaining  control  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  body  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  research  and  verifi¬ 
cation  which  fit  the  individual  to  apply  truth  to  the  gfuidance 
of  his  own  special  calling  in  life.  All  of  us  have  callings,  occu¬ 
pations — only  the  luxuriously  idle  and  the  submerged  idle,  only 
the  leisure  class  of  fashion  and  of  pauperism,  violate  this  law. 
When  education  ceases  to  ignore  this  fact,  when  it  recognizes 
it  frankly  and  fully,  and  adapts  its  curriculum  and  methods  to 
it,  the  university  will  be  coherent  in  itself  and  also  doing  what 
the  people  really  want  done. 

John  Dewey 

University  of  Chicago,  ' 

Chicago,  III. 
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WHAT  DO  THE  PEOPLE  WANT  THE  SCHOOLS 
TO  DO? 

Human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  professions.  In 
my  profession  there  is  one  thing  that  we  always  enjoy.  When 
a  number  of  ministers  get  together  in  an  institute,  we  usually 
invite  some  expert  to  speak  to  us  in  the  morning.  Then  in  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  let  us  down,  we  ask  some  layman  to 
come  to  us  and  si)eak  on  the  old  familiar  subject,  “  How  it 
seems  from  the  pews.”  There  is  nothing  we  enjoy  so  much  as 
that;  because,  after  that,  we  are  never  afraid  of  our  congr^a- 
tions.  We  are  able  to  measure  the  depth  of  their  ignorance. 
It  delights  us  to  see  some  merchant,  who  knows  something 
about  practical  affairs  but  hasn’t  the  slightest  idea  about  the 
“  higher  criticism,”  get  up  and  tell  us  what  he  does  not  know. 
Now  I  am  very  glad  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon  to 
minister  to  your  pleasure  in  that  \/ay,  for  I  suppose  very  few 
persons — I  can  conceive  of  very  few — know  less  about  scien¬ 
tific  education  than  I  do. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  the  people  want  the  schools  to  do — I  am 
sure  such  knowledge  would  be  very  valuable.  The  fact  is  that 
I  hardly  know  what  the  term  people  means  in  this  connection. 
If  by  people  you  mean  those  who  send  their  children  to  school, 
if  you  mean  the  parents  who  intrust  little  Johnny  to  your  care, 
I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  what  is  wanted.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  (without  making  it  too  hard  for  little  Johnny)  the 
fond  parent  wants  the  school  to  prepare  him  for  his  proper 
place  in  the  cabinet.  The  fond  parent  understands  that  educa¬ 
tion  means  “  to  draw  out,”  and  he  knows  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  little  Johnny  to  be  drawn  out.  If  you  can  draw  out 
little  Johnny  so  that  the  world  shall  see  at  once  what  the  fond 
parent  has  all  the  time  known,  that  is  about  what  is  expected 
of  you.  Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Some- 
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times  little  Johnny  is  not  furnished,  as  a  friend  of  mine  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  say,  “  with  all  the  conveniences  for  thinking.’^ 
Such  a  circumstance  as  that,  of  course,  doesn’t  trouble  the 
parent.  The  teacher  is  hired  to  make  up  such  deficiencies,  and 
if  the  teacher  fails  in  this  respect,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  school  system. 

When  we  go  beyond  the  fond  parent  and  come  to  the  people 
at  large,  it  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  more  difficult  matter  to 
find  out  what  is  really  demanded. 

I  confess  that,  speaking  as  a  layman,  I  am  always  greatly 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  any  science  that  has  to  do  with 
human  nature.  As  long  as  you  are  dealing  with  inanimate 
things  you  can  be  pretty  scientific,  but  human  nature  is  a  very 
tricky  sort  of  a  thing,  and  you  cannot  always  get  it  into  that 
classification  to  which  it  belongs.  For  instance,  in  the  divinity 
school  they  teach  a  science  called  homiletics,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  science  and  the  art  of  preaching;  but  I  have  known  a 
good  many  very  careful  students  who  got  very  high  marks  in 
homiletics  who  could  not  preach  “  just  a  little  bit.” 

I  take  all  these  sciences  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  I 
am  always  interested  in  the  card  catalogue  of  the  Harvard 
library  by  the  concatenation  of  words.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  boxes  is  labeled,  “  Smoke  to  Sociology.”  I  took  up  a 
lxx)k  on  sociology,  and  after  reading  a  chapter  or  two  I  thought 
I  had  made  a  mistake  and  got  the  article  on  smoke.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  humanity,  it  is  easier  to  get  the  appearance  of 
scientific  precision  than  the  reality.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are 
lured  on  by  thinking  that  you  are  going  to  get  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  do  get.  I  take  up  any  book  of  that  kind  just 
as  I  take  up  a  novel — I  want  to  see  how  it  ends,  and  where  it 
comes  out.  I  am  always  surprised  to  find  that,  after  a  lot  of 
statistics  and  a  great  amount  of  argumentation,  the  author 
usually  comes  out  just  about  where  I,  was  at  the  beginning — a 
very  sensible  sort  of  conclusion,  but  not  so  startling  as  I  had 
imagined  from  the  amount  of  reading  material  that  there  was 
to  go  thru.  I  take  it  that  your  bookmakers  have  the  same 
difficulty  that  men  in  my  profession  have;  the. minister  is  apt 
to  address  his  more  lengthy  discourses  to  a  mythical  person 
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called  “  the  Objector  ”  who  sits  in  the  back  seat.  Now,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Objector,  about  all  that  is  needed  could  be 
said  in  a  very  short  time,  but  the  Objector  is  always  luring  one 
on  to  an  argument.  And  by  and  by,  when  the  Objector  is  con¬ 
vinced,  the  sermon  has  reached  quite  a  considerable  length. 

I  am  always  awed  by  the  formidable  preparations  which 
educational  writers  make  for  what  is  called  child-study. 
You  remember  how,  when  Alice  in  the  looking-glass  country 
met  the  Unigom,  she  said,  “  I  had  always  supposed  that 
the  unicorns  were  fabulous  animals,”  while  the  Unicom  said, 
“  I  had  always  supposed  that  little  girls  were  fabulous  ani¬ 
mals.”  I  have  sometimes  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the 
child  ”  must  be  a  fabulous  animal,  being  so  different  from  any 
particular  children  that  I  happened  to  know  anything  about. 

I  have  wondered  particularly  about  the  method,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  is  all  right,  of  getting  a  great  many  statistics  in  order  to 
prove  very  small  theories  in  regard  to  children.  For  instance, 
I  learn  that,  say,  out  of  1000  girls,  950  like  their  teachers,  and 
that  some  13  boys  confess  to  the  same  weakness.  Now  when 
I  read  those  statistics  I  am  quite  convinced  that  they  relate  to 
facts,  but  just  as  to  the  value  of  the  facts  I  am  not  quite  so 
certain.  However,  when  I  go  farther  into  the  subject  and 
learn,  in  answer  to  anxious  inquiries,  that  some  945  girls  like 
their  teacher  because  she  wears  pretty  dresses,  then  of  course 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  discovery. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  value  of  such  studies  must 
lie,  after  all,  in  the  common  sense,  the  insight  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  investigation,  and  that  we  can’t  expect  too 
much  from  the  mere  method.  It  reminds  me  of  the  experience 
that  I  have  when,  once  in  a  while,  I  am  sent  to  the  market  to 
buy  some  provisions.  I  always  object  to  the  method  in  which 
the  man  sells  mutton  chops.  I  ask  for  five  pounds  of  chops, 
and  with  the  greatest  generosity  he  puts  them  into  the  balance 
and  weighs  out  the  five  pounds.  Then  he  begins  to  hack  off 
the  bones  at  one  end,  and  to  pare  off  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
material  from  the  other,  and  I  am  always  astonished  to  find 
how  little  is  left  to  the  purchaser. 

After  you  have  made  your  generalizations,  after  you  have 
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talked  of  the  child  and  have  studied  the  type  and  so  on, 
when  you  come  down  to  the  individual  Johnny  or  Susie,  the 
most  of  practical  value  is  in  the  nature  of  exceptions.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  practical  teacher  is  the  person  who  is  always  on 
the  outlook  for  exceptions. 

To  go  on  with  the  subject — what  the  people  want  the  schools- 
to  do — taking  for  the  people  the  sensible  persons  like  myself 
who  don’t  expect  the  teacher  to  work  miracles  or  the  school 
to  bring  out  something  that  wasn’t  there  in  the  first  place,  I 
think  that  the  first  demand  is  very  modest.  We  want  the 
school  to  do  as  little  harm  to  our  children  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  permit. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  enumeration  of  “  all  that  is  at  enmity  to 
joy,”  doesn’t  mention  the  school,  but  I  suppose  he  had  it  in 
mind.  Now  we  want  the  school  to  have  just  as  little  enmity  to 
the  natural  joy  of  life  as  is  possible.  You  have  no  idea  how 
interesting  our  children  are  before  they  go  to  school,  how  per¬ 
fectly  delightful  in  their  mental  and  moral  character.  When 
those  children  grow  up  to  years  of  maturity  they  are  not  so 
interesting  as  they  were  when  they  started.  That  is  the  sad 
fact,  and  we  don’t  blame  the  school  for  most  of  that,  but  still 
something  has  happened;  something  does  happen  to  most  of  us 
which  prevents  us  from  coming  to  a  full,  normal,  healthy, 
happy  development. 

In  this  matter  of  child-study  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results 
are  vitiated  when  comparison  is  made  between  the  child  and  the 
average  man — or  shall  I  say  between  the  child  and  the  school¬ 
teacher?  When  the  school-teacher  looks  upon  the  child  as  a 
fabulous  animal,  studying  it  in  an  objective  way,  putting  down 
the  traits  that  are  discovered,  and  then  contrasting  that  child 
with  the  adult  of  the  ordinary  type,  I  think  he  is  apt  to  make  a 
mistake  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  education.  Of  course  we 
prefer  the  average  man  to  the  person  who  is  below  the  average, 
but  still  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  education  simply  to  turn  this 
child,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  into  an  average  man; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  study — if  I  might  be  bold 
enough  to  say  it  to  teachers — ^the  great  study  ought  not  to  be 
the  child  so  much  as  the  normal  or  ideal  man  or  woman. 
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A  great  many  things  which  are  spoken  of  as  characteristic 
of  the  child  ought  to  be  still  more  prominent  in  the  adult.  If 
they  are  not,  it  is  our  own  loss.  Take  the  whole  study  of  the 
imaginative  life  of  the  child.  I  have  often  read  articles  in 
which  the  tendency  of  the  child  to  imaginative  play  was  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were,  in  the  order  of  nature,  a  transitory  manifesta¬ 
tion,  giving  way  at  last  to  the  colorless  existence  of  middle 
age.  We  don’t  want  middle  age  to  be  colorless  and  prosaic. 
We  want  something  of  what  Walt  Whitman  calls  “  the  Spon¬ 
taneous  Me,”  to  remain  with  us.  (We  all  want  “  the  Spon¬ 
taneous  Me,”  altho  “  the  Spontaneous  You  ”  is  always  likely 
to  trouble  us.)  We  want  that  spontaneous  life  and  mental 
activity  of  childhood  to  be  developed  into  something  equally 
spontaneous  and  much  more  beautiful,  to  crown  the  later  life. 
School  must,  of  necessity,  imply  drill  and  discipline,  the  shut¬ 
ting  off  of  many  things,  and  yet  in  the  ideal  of  the  school  I 
think  we  have  this,  and  we  may  rightly  ask  that  it  should  be 
one  of  the  aims  of  education  to  interfere  just  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  mind,  and  to  develop 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

How  wonderfully  quick,  flashing,  the  natural  mental  activi¬ 
ties  of  children  are!  Not  particularly  of  bright  children,  but 
of  any  children.  I  have  always  thought,  ever  since  I  went  to 
school  myself,  that  the  teacher  took  a  kind  of  a  mean  advantage 
over  the  child  by  making  so  much  of  what  is  called  ”  attention  ” 
— as  if  a  person  who  couldn’t  go  very  fast  himself  were  always 
objecting  to  somebody  who  was  running  this  way  and  that  way 
and  getting  there  before  him  anyway;  as  if  the  child  ought  to 
give  up  the  natural  play  of  his  own  activity  just  to  keep  step 
with  your  slower  mental  process.  When  he  doesn’t  keep  step 
with  you,  you  say  he  is  lacking  in  attention.  When  his  quick  in¬ 
tuition  goes  from  one  thought  to  another,  and  goes  clear  around 
the  universe  and  comes  back  still  with  eager  curiosity,  then  you 
say  he  is  lacking  in  logical  coherence.  The  other  evening  a 
little  five-year-old  girl  liegan  her  usual  series  of  questions. 
She  said,  “  What  is  God?  Who  made  me?  What  is  grting  to 
become  of  me  when  I  die?  Who  are  they  that  are  living  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world?  But  the  thing  I  really  want  to 
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know  most  is  how  they  make  rocking-chairs.”  Now  I  was 
just  getting  ready  to  tell  how  the  world  was  made  when  she 
had  come  to  the  inquiry  about  rocking-chairs.  She  had  lost 
all  interest  in  the  original  question.  I  said  to  myself,  “  That 
is  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  isn’t  it? 
The  child’s  mind,  how  different  it  is  from  our  grown-up 
intelligence !  ” 

Not  long  after  I  happened  to  spend  an  hour  with  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  he  immediately  began  talking  in  his  inimi¬ 
table  way.  His  thought  glanced  from  China  to  Peru,  and  he 
was  talking  one  moment  about  the  antiquities  of  South  America, 
and  the  next  moment  about  the  outcome  of  civilization  in  the 
twentieth  century.  When  I  listened  to  him,  I  called  that  ideal 
conversation.  Here  was  a  man  who  for  more  than  seventy 
years  had  kept  his  mind  active,  alert,  allowing  it  free  play. 
That  eager  curiosity,  that  interest  in  everything  that  was  going 
on,  which  is  found  in  some  rare  minds,  that  is  the  very  joy  and 
brightness  of  life,  that  is  the  very  culmination  of  what  we  call 
culture — the  ability  lightly  and  quickly  to  go  from  one  subject 
to  another,  with  a  boundless  curiosity  to  see  all  phases  of 
existence.  When  we  find  that  in  the  grown-up  man  we  say 
that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  genius,  and  yet  it  is  but  the 
development  of  the  child’s  mind,  the  child’s  method.  A  few 
minds  have  not  been  cramped,  have  not  been  spoiled,  by  con¬ 
ventionality.  How  quickly  the  thoughts  of  a  man  of  genius 
follow  one  another. 

"  If  Love  his  moment  overstay, 

Hatred’s  swift  repulsions  play,” 

writes  Emerson.  Lowell  writes  that, 

“  Second  thoughts  are  prose.” 

The  first  thought,  the  eager,  quick  intelligence  playing  upon 
its  object,  the  play  of  the  mind — that  is  the  precious  thing. 
It  is  the  source  of  natural  joy  to  one’s  self  and  one’s  friends. 
It  is  something  so  delicate,  so  easily  destroyed,  that  very  few  are 
able  to  presence  it  into  mature  life.  If  you  read  that  wonder¬ 
ful  account  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  about  Wisdom,  you  will 
find  Wisdom  there  described  as  a  child  in  the  creative  days 
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playing,  as  the  old  writer  says,  among  the  works  of  God. 
How  is  that  faculty  for  intellectual  play  to  be  preserved  thru 
the  necessary  work  of  the  school  ?  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know.  I 
hope  that  you  do. 

If  you  teachers  can  make  our  children  work,  and  yet  leave 
unspoiled  that  very  delicate  faculty  for  joyous  play,  then  you 
will  have  achieved  a  very  great  success.  What  we  want  you  to 
leave  unimpaired  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  “  The  child’s 
garden  of  verses  ” : 

“  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 

I  think  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

We  should  like  to  have  this  kind  of  feeling  preserved  to 
the  age  of  eighty-two  or  three.  It  is  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
not  this  or  that  particular,  but  the  endless  variety  of 
objects  and  events.  I  like  the  apology  of  the  Vermont 
candidate  for  selectman  who  was  objected  to  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  because  he  wasn’t  of  sufficient  intellectual  caliber. 
He  said,  “  I  don’t  know  about  my  intellectual  qualifications, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  all  the  time 
thinking  of  something  or  other.”  That  is  the  way  with  our 
children.  We  who  are  parents  know  that  they  are  in  that  state 
when  we  send  them  to  school;  and  we  should  always  like  to 
have  them  more  or  less  in  that  state — even  if  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  thinking  logically: — always  thinking  of  “  something  or 
•other,”  and  having  a  good  time  with  their  own  thoughts. 

Now  another  thing,  which  seems  to  be  just  about  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  yet  which  is  a  part  of  our 
•demand.  We  want  to  have  these  children  that  we  send  to 
school  fitted  for  work,  and  we  want  them  hurried  along  a  good 
deal  in  their  mental  processes — not  so  as  to  hurt  their  health  or 
hurt  this  natural  spontaneous  cerebration  that  I  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about,  but  so  that  they  can  catch  up  with  the  procession.  I 
have  been  talking  rather  too  scornfully,  perhaps,  about  the 
average  man.  We  want  to  get  a  little  beyond  the  present 
average,  but  we  are  anxious,  above  all,  that  they  may  not  fall 
below  the  average. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  theory  about  the  child  going  thru 
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all  the  processes  that  the  race  has  gone  thru,  and  I  suppose  that 
it  is  quite  a  good  theory.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  practical 
application  of  that  theory  I  think  that  sometimes  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  element  is  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  time  element.  I 
should  not  dare  in  this  presence  to  say  how  long  this  race  of 
ours  has  been  going  on,  hut  I  understand  it  has  been  going  on  a 
long  time,  and  it  hasn't  got  very  far  yet.  What  we  call  modern 
civilization,  and  modern  Christianity,  and  all  that,  is  simply  the 
place  to  which  we  have  got,  as  a  whole,  up  to  date.  It  seems 
to  show  that  it  is  a  pretty  slow  process  for  the  race;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  race  has  a  long  time  to  do  it  in,  and  it  has  l>een 
pushed  on,  one  vyay  and  another,  and  prodded  up  the  steep,  in’ 
a  great  many  effective  ways.  But  take  it  for  our  little  Johnny; 
what  is  his  problem?  His  problem  is  in  at  most  twenty-one 
years  to  catch  up  with  the  race.  I  should  like  to  have  in  the 
schoolroom  a  diagram — here  is  the  human  race,  and  the  great 
American  Republic,  and  modern  civilization,  and  there  is 
little  Johnny,  away  down  at  the  starting  point.  The  human 
race  in  the  course  of  ages  has  learned  certain  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom.  Johnny  must  learn  them  all  l)efore  he  is  fit  to  cast  his 
first  vote.  I  should  like  to  have  the  teacher  and  little  Johnny 
understand  that  there  is  some  hard  work  to  be  done.  Little 
Johnny  is  to  be  a  little  brute,  and  a  little  savage,  and  a  little 
knight  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  all  that,  but  in  twenty-one  years 
he  must  catch  up  with  the  race  and  be  a  good  American  citizen. 
Now  how  long  is  little  Johnny  to  lie  a  savage?  How  long  is 
he  to  be  a  fetich  worshiper?  I  think  it  is  a  very  little  time  that 
little  Johnny  has  for  any  one  of  those  stages.  The  teacher 
must  continually  prod  him  up  and  tell  him  every  once  in  a 
while,  “  Time’s  up.”  That  is  the  way  most  of  us  were  taught 
in  the  beginning  alxiut  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  none  of  our  theories  are  going  to  change  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  little  Johnny  has  to  lie  continually  .spurred  on  for  the 
next  step. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  one  of  the  pseudo-scientific 
journals  that  are  sent  to  me  occasionally.  The  object  of  this 
journal  was  to  show  that  by  a  certain  combination  of  deep 
breathing  and  profound  thinking  you  can  come  to  almost  any 
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good  result  that  you  want.  The  process  of  education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer,  is  very  simple.  We  are  to  si>end  fifteen 
minutes  every  day  in  these  exercises,  in  which  we  are  to  “  in¬ 
breathe  thought  and  hrejithe  out  action,”  breathe  very  slowly 
with  our  arms  extended.  If,  for  instance,  we  want  to  become 
saintly  in  character,  we  breathe,  and  then  we  say  very  slowly, 
“  I-am-love.”  The  writer  goes  further,  and  has  a  column 
called  the  “  Success  colunui,”  in  which  he  teaches  how,  by 
carrying  on  these  breathing  and  thinking  exercises,  everyone 
can  become  wealthy.  'I'he  treatment  for  impecuniosity  is  a 
very  simple  one.  You  extend  your  arms  and  breathe  deeply, 
and  then  you  say,  ”  I-am-money,”  and  by  doing  that  every  day 
for  the  space  of  six  months  you  are  relieved  of  poverty.  The 
thing  that  struck  me  was  that  even  this  admirably  simple 
method  has  to  l)e  supplemented  at  least  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  hard  work.  The  editor  in  the  “  Success  column  ” 
])rints  a  letter  from  an  impecunious  person  who  writes,  saying, 
“  I  have  l)een  trying  for  six  months  your  exercises  for  success, 
and  I  must  say  that  T  have  never  l)een  harder  up  in  my  life” 
This  person  says,  “  I  don’t  chew  nor  swear  nor  drink.  Now 
what  is  the  matter?”  To  this  patient  the  e<litor  suggests  a 
change  in  the  treatment.  Instead  of  holding  the  abstract 
thought  ”  l-am-money,”  the  more  concrete  form  is  recom¬ 
mended ;  “  I-am-Andrcw-Carnegie.”  After  you  have  held  the 
thought  “  Andrew  Carnegie,”  the  advice  is  to  do  as  Andrew 
Carnegie  did.  “  What  would  Andrew  do  under  those  circum¬ 
stances?  Andrew  would  hustle.” 

To  such  a  conclusion  do  we  all  come  at  last.  No  matter 
what  theory  we  ado])t,  success  is  reached  only  by  strenuous 
effort.  For  that  we  may  Ik?  sure  there  is  no  substitute.  If 
little  Johnny  is  to  catch  U])  with  the  procession,  he  cannot  lx* 
allowed  to  take  his  own  gait.  Somewhere  in  the  pmcess  of 
education  there  is  IhuukI  to  Ik?  more  or  less  “  hustling.” 

Just  another  word  about  what  we  want  and  expect  from  the 
school  in  regard  to  the  general  development  of  character.  We 
cx|>ect  a  great  deal  more  from  the  scIkk)!  than  we  used  to — and 
T  am  rather  inclined  to  think  more  than  we  ought — in  the  way 
of  specialized  knowledge.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
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teacher  must  always  be  something  more  than  a  specialist,  and 
that  from  that  something  more  the  great  influence  upon  the 
pupil  must  come.  We  only  have  a  few  who  are  to  go  forth  as 
specialists.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  modem  life  that  when 
we  leave  the  school  each  must  find  his  own  place  in  the  world; 
we  must  be  fitted  quickly  to  recognize  it  and  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  it.  So  there  is  something  more  than  specific  knowledge  or 
specific  skill  required,  something  which  we  can  only  call  by  the 
old  name,  wisdom.  Not  that  a  boy  of  twenty  must  be  very 
wise,  but  he  should  at  least  be  wise  enough  to  know  his  own 
place  and  to  know  his  opportunity  when  he  sees  it,  and  to  know 
what  is  expected  of  American  citizens.  One  of  the  best  defini¬ 
tions  that  I  know,  at  least  one  that  appeals  to  me  most,  is  that 
of  Professor  Huxley  when  he  says,  “  Teach  the  child  what  is 
wise.  That  is  morality.  Teach  him  what  is  wise  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  That  is  religion.”  To  teach  what  is  wise  is  not  an  easy 
thing.  It  requires  something  more  than  the  skill  of  a  specialist. 
There  must  be  something  of  wisdom  in  the  teacher,  and  that  is 
the  result,  not  of  special  study,  but  of  his  whole  life  and  the 
whole  development  of  his  character.  And  I  think  that  is  what 
we  want  more  than  anything  else — teachers  who  are  com¬ 
petent  thru  their  own  character  to  teach  our  children  what  is 
wise  in  the  actual  relations  of  life;  and  then,  still  more  grate¬ 
ful  are  we  if  the  touch  of  imagination  or  the  grace  of  spiritual 
insight  can  come  to  the  teacher.  We  are  intensely  grateful 
when  we  find  a  teacher  who  cannot  only  teach  what  is  wise,  but 
can  teach  our  children  “  what  is  wise  and  beautiful.” 


Cambridge.  Mass. 


Samuel  M.  Crothers 


V 


ETHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  TEACH¬ 
ING  ENGLISH 

No  discussion  in  education  is  more  hedged  by  brilliant  fore¬ 
gone  conclusions  than  the  subject  of  teaching  English. 
Whether  in  Chicago  or  Boston  the  mode  of  treating  the 
problem  varies  little. 

Good  teaching  in  English  must  resolutely  and  persistently 
aim  at  four  great  ends :  First,  liberty  and  rationality  of  method; 
second,  the  reading  of  such  books  as  shall  bring  each  pupil  in 
contact  with  literature  that  his  nature  can  assimilate;  third, 
such  free  discussion,  awakening  personal  interest,  as  shall  lead 
each  pupil  to  think  for  himself  and  freely  to  express  himself 
orally  and  in  writing;  and  fourth,  the  persistent  direction  of 
pupils’  minds  to  such  aspects  of  literature  as  helpfully  relate  to 
culture,  conduct,  and  life. 

To  assume  a  theoretic  being,  or  to  try  to  develop  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  any  artificial  process,  is  to  preclude  real  growth.  A 
nutrient  force  needs  to  be  applied  during  these  years  of  ado¬ 
lescence.  The  study  of  English  should  have  the  high  utility  of 
daily  bread  to  the  growing  mind. 

Our  teaching  force  in  English  is  of  course  none  too  good. 
Some  are  born  to  teach  English;  many  have  it  thrust  upon 
them;  but  only  a  few  teachers  have  so  far  escaped  the 
“  scientific  ”  and  “  academic  ”  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to 
know  the  best  English.  We  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
the  elective  ideal  of  training.  Our  system  is  too  inelastic  for 
individual  needs.  No  changes  in  courses  of  study  will  better 
results  while  the  great  fault  of  mechanism  remains.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  life  mere  mechanism  always  fails. 

The  teacher  of  English  should  be  allowed  great  liberty  of 
program,  not  pestered  by  any  principle  or  principal  saying, 
“  This  book  shalt  thou  begin  on  such  a  day,  for  all  others  are 
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doing  the  same,”  and  “  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  for  so  saith  the 
superintendent  and  the  Committee  of  Ten.”  The  teacher 
forced  to  read  four  books  of  Pope’s  Iliad  or  two  of  Paradise 
lost,  and  no  more,  is  made  to  sin  against  common  sense. 
What  mind  would  find  it  worth  while  to  penetrate,  bruised  and 
scratched,  the  chevaux-de-frise  of  those  first  two  books,  their 
bristling  Scriptural  and  historic  allusions,  if  no  sweet  open  land 
could  be  traversed  later?  Pupils  should  sweep  on  to  enjoy,  not 
only  the  sublimity  of  style  and  the  grandeur  of  thought,  but 
also  the  unconscious  humor  in  which  solemn  John  Milton  deals. 
Consider  Eve’s  domestic  solicitude  in  preparing  a  good  lunch 
for  the  angel  Gabriel!  When  Milton  remarks  as  an  entree, 
“  No  fear  lest  dinner  cool,”  the  pupil  harks  forward  to  the 
patent  dinner  pail  and  the  modern  cook  stove.  Admire  all 
you  can  Satan’s  talk  about  the  mind’s  kingdom  when  he  sulks 
like  a  meml)er  of  a  defeated  high-school  eleven  because  God 
has  won  thru  the  foul  play  of  resorting  to  thunderbolts. 

There  are  teachers  so  well  regulated  and  paid  that  they  do 
not  mind  the  restrictions  referred  to.  'I'hey  are  the  class  of 
whom  John  Burroughs  says:  “We  approach  nature  in  our 
exact,  calculating,  tabulating,  mercantile  spirit;  we  seek  to 
make  an  inventory  of  her  storehouse.  Our  relations  with  her 
take  on  the  air  of  business,  not  of  love  and  friendship.”  But 
the  really  comi^etent  teacher  ill  brooks  minute  regulations.  To 
be  “  personally  conducted  ”  by  a  Cook’s  guide  destroys  the 
interest  of  the  experienced  traveler.  Even  the  face  of  the 
Virgin  might  become  hateful  were  one  told  that  at  twenty 
minutes  of  six,  Thursday,  one  would  see  the  Rubens  Madonna, 
and  at  five  o’clock,  Friday,  a  Madonna  of  the  Italian  school. 

Baneful  are  the  so-called  philosophic  or  analytic  methods 
full  of  the  cankering  academic  taint;  and  not  less  risky  is  the 
“  incidental  method.”  “  Oh,  if  T  could  only  read  a  line  and  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  not  have  every  word  undermined  and  blown  up!  ” 
said  a  bright  boy.  The  most  brilliant  pupil  may  gaze  at  a 
long  list  of  questions  in  the  “  philosophic  ”  syllabus  utterly  at 
loss  to  know  what  they  demand.  “  Who  would  useless  fardels 
bear?  ”  A  girl,  clever  with  brush  as  with  pen,  was  heard  say¬ 
ing,  “  Why,  finally  you  must  put  down  just  what  the  teacher 
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says — click,  then  you  get  it  all  right !  ”  So  down  goes  her 
answer  on  the  “  syllabus.” 

A  set  of  senior  essays  was  sent  me  to  read.  Only  two  had 
the  slightest  merit.  Yet  I  listened,  awestruck,  to  a  profound 
recitation  upon  Hamlet — by  members  of  the  same  class — which 
would  have  caused  the  youthful  Will  Shakspere  to  flee  from 
Stratford  free  school  forever;  not  because,  like  Scott  and  Irv¬ 
ing,  he  was  a  dull  scholar,  but  because  he  was  blessed  with 
sense.  Could  Shakspere  have  listened  to  the  dissertations  and 
”  notes  ”  upon  his  writing,  he  would,  with  Charles  Lamb, 
have  exclaimed, — ”  Damn  posterity !  I’ll  write  for  antiquity.” 
To  read  the  Cotter’s  Saturday  night  and  enjoy  it  as  a  genre 
picture  is  a  pleasure.  But  what  mind  in  sympathy  with  the 
poet  and  the  man  does  not  believe  that  Bobbie  Burns  would 
write  a  satire  on  English  teaching  if  he  could  hear  his  plain 
picture  discoursed  ui)on  as  a  “  rhetorical  masterpiece.” 

Since  this  research  spirit  has  been  probing  into  literature 
you  may  not  say  of  any  modern  pupil  d  la  mode: 

“  A  primrose  on  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him. 

And  it  is  nothing  more.” 

Before  you  can  stop  your  ears  young  Modern  murmurs: 
“  Primrose;  primulacece  spermatophyte ;  angyospermce ; 

closely  related  to  chickweed.”  Is  this  “nothing  more”? 

One  household  used  to  enjoy  Shakspere  in  an  edition  un¬ 
illuminated  by  philology,  unsanctified  by  annotations.  Now 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  Shakspere  sans  philology  is  of  no 
value  at  all,  and  that  none  of  the  Elizabethans  can  be  enjoyed 
without  critical  knowledge  of  middle  English.  We  must 
ignore  the  beauties  of  a  certain  fresco  because  Mr.  Ruskin 
commands  us  to  take  the  first  train  out  of  Florence  unless  we 
fall  before  it  in  awe-smitten  admiration  the  instant  we  set  eyes 
on  it.  Why  the  awful  i)osti)onement  in  teaching  literature? 
Why  should  grammar  scIkx)!  put  off  to  high  school  and  high 
school  to  college  all  search  for  rich  meanings  in  what  is  read  ? 
Even  the  college  too  often  utterly  fails  in  the  sacred  duty  of 
making  humanistic  studies  a  source  of  taste  and  delight.  Too 
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much  English  teaching  is  drill  in  verbs  and  punctuation.  In¬ 
stead  of  praying  with  Talleyrand,  “  Give  me  a  great  thought 
that  I  may  quicken  myself  with  it,”  many  classes  seem  to  pray,. 
”  Give  us  great  thoughts,  that  we  may  deaden  ourselves- 
withal.” 

Says  old  Thomas  Browne :  “  ’Tis  an  unjust  way  of  compute 
to  magnify  a  weak  head  for  some  Latin  abilities  and  to  under¬ 
value  a  solid  judgment  because  he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of 
Hector.”  If  we  could  read  the  classics  and  German  and 
French  instead  of  studying  grammar!  If  we  w'ere  free  to  give 
bread  instead  of  stones!  The  dry,  unnourishing  aspects  of 
literature  will  never  prqjare  for  what  is  richer.  Let  us  not  put 
off  or  put  aside  the  life  and  beauty  which  the  majority  need  to 
find  in  English.  Let  its  storehouse  be  opened  to  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  early  as  possible,  furnishing  supply  against  the  seven- 
years’  famine  awaiting  them  in  shop  or  home. 

Following  the  second  motif  mentioned  would  prevent  filling 
minds  with  useless  facts  during  these  years  of  indecision.  A 
pupil’s  high-school  period  is  his  time  of  looking  about,  of  tak¬ 
ing  in,  of  making  choice  among  things  whose  ultimate  value  is 
not  immediately  clear.  Unless  he  is  rarely  fortunate  in  en¬ 
vironment  his  English  teacher  will  be  his  best  g^ide  in  this 
choice. 

In  Boston,  where  no  reading  course  is  imposed  from  above, 
the  teacher  has  greatest  range.  In  Chicago,  where  the  social 
and  the  commercial  spirit  is  strong,  distances  great  and  the 
lack  of  library  service  a  drawback,  a  series  of  “  home-read¬ 
ings  ”  is  supplied  high  school  pupils  by  the  school  board.  Al¬ 
though  these  readings  are  open  to  criticism,  the  lists  of  books 
are  so  elastic  that  a  wise  teacher  makes  them  meet  any  need. 

But  a  noxious  parasite  of  their  system  is  the  perfunctory 
writing  of  reviews  and  notes.  A  rather  fine  girl,  after  study¬ 
ing  Bryant,  wrote : 

“  William  C.  Bryant  was  the  first  of  the  American  poets  and  a  great 
lover  of  nature,  which  is  manifested  in  all  his  poems.  His  most  beautiful 
poem,  Thanatopsis,  brings  the  reader  very  near  to  nature.” 

Another  girl  said  her  class  had  “  finished  Hawthorne  last 
year — all  his  poems !  ”  Only  eight  out  of  the  forty  in  a  class 
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could  recall  anything  besides  the  Great  stone  face.  These 
hasty  and  mechanical  compositions,  giving  the  bare  outlines  of 
books,  are  often  neither  criticised  nor  returned  to  the  writers. 
In  one  of  the  best  districts  of  the  city  the  teacher  discovered 
that  pupils  were  availing  themselves  of  a  set  of  such  reviews 
handed  down  from  year  to  year — a  natural  device,  and  this 
practice  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  abandoning  all  essay¬ 
writing! 

It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  the  stimulants  found  in  higher 
imaginative  literature  are  so  often  lacking  in  science  schools. 
Especially  in  such  surroundings  the  unspoiled  pupil  longs  for 
the  mystical  and  lyrical  elements  of  poetry,  because,  as  Walter 
Pater  says,  “in  it  we  are  least  able  to  detach  the  matter  from 
the  form  without  a  deduction  of  something  from  that  matter 
itself;  and  the  very  perfection  of  such  poetry  often  seems  to 
depend  in  part  on  a  certain  suppression  or  vagueness  of  mere 
subject,  so  that  the  meaning  reaches  us  thru  ways  not  distinctly 
traceable  by  the  understanding.” 

The  liberty  of  the  West  is  overestimated.  Western  pupils 
are  restricted  in  reading,  partly  by  custom,  partly  by  limited 
supplies.  Often  in  a  sad  mood  must  be  the  teacher  who  would 
serve  his  pupils  to  the  best,  fullest,  and  cheapest  texts  needed 
for  school  use.  In  the  matter  of  text-books  the  confessions  of 
any  honest  teacher  of  English  would  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  If  any  such  revelation  is  to  be  given,  let  us  hope 
for  a  cleaner  breast  of  it  than  is  shown  in  some  published  con¬ 
fessions  of  school  superintendents!  The  mysterious  art  of 
publishers,  in  victimizing  school  boards,  exerts  a  banefully 
desiccating  effect  upon  the  literature  provided  for  schools. 
Shakspere,  Bacon,  Tennyson  are  not  supplied,  but  this  or  that 
“  brand  ”  of  these  articles.  The  teacher,  perforce,  resorts  to  a 
certain  “  intensive  method,”  using  extracts  instead  of  authors, 
the  supply  of  extracts  themselves  being  none  too  copious.  It 
is  a  crime  to  make  a  pupil  buy  the  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  an 
author’s  work  for  forty  cents  if  the  entire  work  may  be  had 
for  thirty-nine.  When  possible  the  pupil  should  use  literary 
wholes.  He  should  learn  to  buy  and  treasure  his  own  books, 
even  tho  the  editions  must  be  cheap.  A  tax  was  once  laid  upon 
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mummies,  and  certain  Pharaohs  were  shipped  from  Egypt  as 
salt  fish :  not  less  irreverent  and  humiliating  is  it  to  submit  the 
richness  of  literary  wholes  to  the  usual  abridging  process. 

One  might  add : 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter,  the  text  as  \ou  will. 

But  the  scent  of  the  canned  goods  will  hang  round  it  still. 

To  preserve  civic  neatness,  huge  waste  boxes  are  placed  on 
the  street  comers :  is  not  the  mind  of  the  average  boy  and  girl 
as  open  as  the  streets  to  all  sorts  of  written  rubbish?  And 
what  is  done  to  meet  the  baneful  effects  of  this  jetsam  and  flot¬ 
sam  of  literature?  The  supervisor  of  home  reading  must  have 
the  skill  of  the  hospital  surgeon  and  the  family  physician.  He 
or  she  must  note  when  Henty’ s  harmless  histories  or  Roe’s 
ready  relief  series  may  be  dropped,  and  what  doses  of  Ameri¬ 
can  or  French  literature  are  to  be  prescribed. 

The  motif  of  the  English  teacher’s  third  obligation  is  very 
simple,  but  difficult  of  explanation:  to  make  discussion  of 
books,  free  writing,  and  free  speech  as  unconscious  as  they  are 
enjoyable.  The  Western  material  is  more  plastic,  more  given 
to  expression.  The  East  is  restrained,  more  careful  in  choice 
of  words.  Chicago  is  between  these  two.  But  East  or  West, 
high-school  pupils  learn  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  only  by 
slow  degrees.  They  are  too  reluctant  to  give  out.  No  pupil 
has  a  right  to  come  to  class  without  being  able  to  add  his  or 
her  bit  of  suggestion  or  opinion  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
Pupils  show  at  this  age  a  tendency  to  repress  natural  opinion. 
This  is  a  serious  difficulty.  Until  a  pupil  learns  respect  for  his 
own  idea,  he  will  be  content  to  fill  his  tin  cup  at  the  brimming 
beaker  of  his  more  brilliant  classmate. 

No  department  of  teaching  is  so  neglected  and  ignored  as 
spoken  English.  Shabby,  lopsided  thoughts  in  ill-chosen 
words  pronounced  in  slipshod  fashion  are  almost  the  rule, 
while  effort  to  correct  these  faults  are  quite  commonly  resented. 
Mispronunciations  are  much  more  general  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East,  tho  one  is  sure  that  the  boy  who  spells  awful  “  orful  ” 
is  from  New  England.  To  offset  the  occasional  omission  of 
the  “  ing  ”  and  addition  of  the  r  in  New  England,  there  is  in 
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the  West  a  wholesale  mispronunciation  of  vowel  sounds. 
The  “  u  ”  takes  the  place  of  all  the  other  vowels,  .besides 
seldom  having  its  own  value  in  such  words  as  “  true  ”  and 
“  duty.”  By  this  vicious  system  Helen  becomes  “  Hulun,” 
spirit  becomes  “  spurut,”  Mary  is  “  Merry,”  where  is  “  whur.” 
To  many  the  value  and  quantity  of  vowels  are  undiscovered 
lands.  A  noted  litcrateuse  lecturing  before  the  finest  women’s 
club  in  Chicago  talks  constantly  of  the  “  essez  ”  of  Carlyle. 
Many  a  Yale  graduate’s  pronunciation  is  badly  at  variance  with 
good  usage.  Instead  of  correcting  poor  speech  teachers  are 
often  the  source  of  it.  The  word  “  alternate  ”  in  geometry  is 
mispronounced  nine  times  out  of  ten,  teachers  themselves  set¬ 
ting  the  example.  A  certain  crudeness  of  pronunciation  seems 
to  coexist  with  soft  coal  and  the  excessive  use  of  face  powder. 
Eagerness  to  learn  usually  does  away  with  dull  speaking,  but 
not  with  inaccuracies.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  good  observer  who 
is  a  bad  speller.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  case  where  a  pupil 
who  has  learned  to  render  well  his  thought  orally  fails  to  write 
well — tho  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  true. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  drill  in  reading  aloud. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  exercise  should  be  good  enunciation 
and  pronunciation;  the  stiff  schoolma’am  style  of  reading 
should  be  avoided,  till  pupils  can  read  naturally  their  own  or 
the  writing  of  others.  This  accomplished, — and  it  is  a  great 
deal, — teach  interpretative  reading,  voice  and  gesture  render¬ 
ings  of  authors’  thoughts.  Hiram  Corson  will  have  it  that 
you  can  never  understand  an  author  unless  you  can  intone  him. 
Correct  reading  in  this  large  sense  is  a  fine  art;  next  to  perfect 
writing  it  is  the  highest  of  the  fine  arts. 

Most  of  the  science  teaching  now  in  vogue  is  no  help  to  facile 
speech.  By  it  the  pupils’  relation  to  their  mother  nature  be¬ 
comes  a  strained  one.  Thought  is  not  evoked  or  imagination 
set  in  play.  Most  of  these  would-be  naturalists  turn  out  un¬ 
naturalists.  The  so-called  scientific  method  applied  to  English 
is  often  equally  arid.  As  a  people  we  take  our  pleasures  too 
seriously.  We  also  take  our  seriousness  too  lightly,  trusting 
that  some  great  moral  earthquake  will  shake  us  at  the  right 
time  into  proper  vibration  with  the  universe.  In  school  we  take 
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our  poetry  loo  philosophically.  Poetry  should  be  in  the  school¬ 
room,  but  schoolroom  air  should  not  intrude  into  the  presence 
of  the  Muses,  lest  the  essence  of  poetry  should  escape  with  the 
fumes  of  the  “  laboratory  ”  process  into  its  native  upper  ether. 
In  the  trail  of  the  mere  schoolmaster  no  flower  grows.  But 
the  teaching  of  English  fails  if  it  does  not  engender  beauty — 
beauty  of  spirit.  “  O  beloved  Pan,”  prayed  Socrates,  “  grant 
unto  me  that  I  may  be  beautiful  in  the  inner  man.”  The  spirit 
that  teaches  each  one  to  fit  into  the  whole  scale  is  the  motif 
running  thru  this  English  tetralogy.  It  adapts  itself  to  every 
creed,  every  art,  every  science.  The  burden  laid  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  is,  then,  only  the  burden  laid  upon  every  citizen  of 
the  world. 

By  proper  instruction  it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  youth  to 
think  independently,  react  mentally  upon  data,  and  express 
themselves  freely.  A  teacher  pointed  out  to  me  a  class  to 
which  she  thought  she  had  imparted  a  distaste  for  the  sensa¬ 
tional.  To  test  this,  I  circulated  in  their  room  a  book  of  original 
stories.  Almost  without  exception,  the  pupils  confided  to  the 
teacher  in  a  courteous,  decisive  way  that  the  style  was  “  trite  ” 
and  the  plots  “  trashy.”  A  part  of  these  stories  later  met  with 
similar  criticism  from  three  distinguished  judges  of  literature. 
One  girl  was  chided  for  giving  “  too  busy  ”  as  an  excuse  for 
neglected  social  duty.  “  Remember,”  urged  the  teacher, 
“  Aristotle  tells  us  never  to  make  that  excuse.”  She  answered, 
“  Oh,  but  I  am  a  Platonist,  not  an  Aristotelian.”  Her  teacher 
had  two  years  before  asked  each  member  of  the  class  to  study 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  trio  as 
a  favorite.  A  schoolgirl  whose  life  was  growing  somber  asked 
her  teacher,  “Why  did  you  let  me  read  Hawthorne?”  An¬ 
other  girl,  explaining  absence  from  school,  said :  “  I  took  the 
advice  you  quotetl  from  Socrates  last  week :  ‘  If  the  house  is 
smoky,  leave  it.’  I  found  my  home  unpleasant  and  have  been 
visiting  a  week.”  A  sweet-faced  Boston  girl  came  to  my  door 
late  one  night.  She  said,  “  Do  you  know  what  I’ve  just  done? 

I  ran  away  as  Maggie  did !  but  when  I  thought  of  the  Mill  on 
the  floss,  I  decided  I  would  come  back.  You  will  forgive  me 
for  coming  to  you,  for  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  you  talked 
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of  Maggie,  and  of  your  saying  that  the  people  about  her  caused 
her  needless  suffering.” 

By  proper  literature  teaching  the  schools  may  mightily  aid 
pulpit  and  press  in  practical  ethics.  High-school  pupils  are 
apt  to  lack  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige,  that  democratic  herit¬ 
age  from  aristocracy  so  emphasized  by  Arnold  of  Rugby;  and 
also  the  sense  of  humor  not  undervalued  by  even  the  Church 
fathers.  Teachers  ought  to  lay  stress  upon  the  spiritual  value 
of  humor.  Why  does  the  American  child  so  often  outgrow  his 
natural  quickness  and  become  dull  ?  Part  of  the  fault  is  in  the 
schoolroom.  Asked  to  select  a  poetic  heading  for  a  theme  on 
the  subject  “  Under  the  Roof,”  a  pupil  reads  all  he  can  find 
about  “  Attic  Architecture  ”  and  “  Attic  Greece.”  I  request  a 
French  class  to  judge  whether  the  word  chevet,  French  for 
“  head  of  the  bed,”  has  any  connection  with  the  word  cheval, 
meaning  “  horse  ” :  one  girl  seriously  suggests — “  Night¬ 
mare  ” !  A  Chicago  youth,  who  had  read  Hamlet  and  knew 
when  gunj>owder  was  invented,  being  asked  to  cite  an  anach¬ 
ronism  in  Shakspere,  gave  the  line  “  Or  that  the  Almighty  had 
not  fixed  his  cannon  ’gainst  self-slaughter.”  One  cannot  tell 
the  difference  between  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  and 
the  great  flame  of  a  wit  like  Carlyle’s  or  Montaigne’s. 

There  had  sprung  up  in  a  high  school  certain  evils  against 
which  the  principal  wished  to  take  immediate  action,  but,  tho 
the  culprits  were  well  known,  no  one  would  name  them.  The 
first-year  class  had  been  reading  Arthur  Bonnicastle  aloud. 
After  much  discussion  they  voted  that  it  is  better  to  protect  a 
right  cause  for  the  sake  of  the  many  than  to  shield  an  evildoer. 
W.,  a  kindly  and  brilliant  Jewish  lad  who  was  in  the  secret, 
courageously  acted  on  the  principle.  He  was  not  criticised. 
Now  a  man,  he  affirms  that  this  first,  taxing  resistance  against 
a  false  code  of  honor  has  been  to  him  a  source  of  moral  strength 
all  his  life. 

False  oratory  and  false  ideas  of  supremacy  are  prevalent: 
Hiram  Corson  points  out  the  failure  of  secondary  schools  to 
teach  the  plain  lessons  of  sincerity  and  humility.  Pupils  are 
not  duly  willing  to  own  their  ignorance,  and  many  are  mean 
enough  to  wear  reputations  for  ability  they  know  they  do  not 
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possess.  In  former  years  the  Chicago  Record  offered  rewards 
for  Christmas  stories  by  children.  The  best  ones  revealed,  in 
the  lower  grades  especially,  a  vocabulary  of  great  variety,  but 
that  was  all.  What  seemed  original  was  not  so.  Stating  why 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  scheme  for  inspiring  school  youth, 
the  editor  said :  “  It  is  a  mass  of  stealing  and  cheating.  The 
girls  are  the  worst  sinners,  and  the  parents  aid  the  deception  in 
every  way.”  Again,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  perfect  printing  establishment  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  and  Times-Herald.  Such  an  invitation,  aided 
by  the  personal  explanation  and  the  courtesy  of  the  staff  and 
workmen,  ought  to  have  interested  many  bright  minds.  The 
papers  submitted  showed  a  sad  deficiency  in  purely  mechanical 
description — where  memory  and  observation  failed;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rich,  human,  picturesque  side,  with  its 
chance  for  humor,  had  apparently  not  appealed  to  one  boy  or 
girl.  These  cases  prove  defective  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Very  defective  instruction  is  also  shown  by  the  following  case: 

To  test  the  appreciation  of  different  sections  of  the  same 
class  and  to  compare  an  ideal  lower  class  with  a  more  mechan¬ 
ical  older  one.  The  supply  at  St.  Agatha’s  was  read  aloud.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  that  the  youngest  class,  the  one  noted  for 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  of  honor,  the  most  free  in  speech 
and  act,  the  one  to  be  trusted  “  alone  ”  always,  was  also  the 
one  to  show  a  deep,  spiritual  insight  into  this  beautiful,  vague 
lesson  of  Christian  ministry  and  human  brotherhood.  They 
were  silent,  begged  for  its  continuance  and  to  be  allowed  more 
than  the  twelve  minutes  given  them  in  which  to  write  their  im¬ 
pressions  or  interpretations.  In  fullness  of  thought,  choice  of 
words,  neatness,  and  punctuation,  these  papers  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  the  senior  class. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Beardsley  drawing,  with  what 
Professor  Miinsterberg  calls  its  “  ironical  curves,”  is  aught  but 
the  slang  of  art.  In  literature,  too,  we  are  passing  thru  a 
Beardsley  phase.  This  poster  style  of  literature  is  as  harmful 
as  it  is  common. 

Whether  the  Quaker  guards  his  speech  or  his  conscientious 
use  of  words  guards  the  Quaker,  it  is  clear  that  one’s  attitude 
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towards  books  is  one’s  attitude  towards  life.  I  once  heard 
from  an  autocrat  in  knickerbockers  the  frank  statement  that 
he  had  no  use  for  literature — that  they  didn’t  think  it  of  prac¬ 
tical  value — “  out  West.”  He  was  a  boy  of  some  polish,  and 
always  wore,  as  did  the  others  of  his  set,  a  little  dress  coat  for 
social  functions.  By  and  by  the  smoking  of  black  pipes  in  the 
street  gave  warning  that  his  clique — they  numbered  seven — had 
been  taken  with  the  “  college  idea.”  Harvard  sent  back  three 
and  Yale  two  of  these  boys  within  the  first  six  months  of  their 
college  course.  The  spokesman  was  seen  at  a  Boston  hotel, 
where  in  three  months  he  had  spent  his  allowance  for  two  years, 
and  had  so  outraged  his  guardians  that  they  refused  to  take  him 
again  into  their  family. 

A  Boston  boy  became  a  wrongdoer  while  in  a  New  England 
college.  Three  years  later  his  teacher  was  reminded  of  him 
by  a  letter  which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  noted  reformatory.  It 
ran : 

•• '  And  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine  on  all  deservers.’ 

"  As  I  sit  in  my  cell  I  cannot  help  saying  over  to  myself  this  line  which 
you  wrote  in  my  album.  I  do  not  recall  what  it  means.  I  wonder  why 
you  chose  this  for  me,  and  because  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  I  turn  to  you, 
the  ‘  only  friend,’— not  excepting  father  and  mother, — who  will  know  where 
I  am  and  what  brought  me  here.” 

He  speaks  further  of  watching  the  birds  at  their  building  in 
the  gray  cornices,  and  adds  with  another  somber  Macbeth 
touch,  “  But  they,  too,  seem  to  have  deserted  me.”  English, 
music,  and  drawing  formed  a  bond  between  former  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  the  reformatory,  to  which  he  begged  to  return 
as  a  teacher,  and  in  all  other  places  where  he  has  lived  and  been 
known  and  loved,  that  boy  has  since  never  failed  to  give  the 
l)est  light  that  man  can  hold  to  the  needy.  His  mistakes  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  needed  art  and  manual  training,  both 
lacking  in  school  and  college. 

Another  Eastern  boy,  rich,  but  ill  in  body  and  soul  from  do¬ 
mestic  anxiety,  writes  from  the  plains : 

Do  you  know  what  keeps  me  up  in  these  wanderings  of  mine  after 
health  ?  It  is  the  one  paragraph  marked  in  that  book  you  gave  me  (Ste¬ 
venson’s  Travels  with  a  donkey),  and  when  I  crawl  into  my  sack  at  night, 
— as  he  did. — and  feel  tempted  to  go  back  to  San  Francisco  and  the  devil. 
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do  you  know  what  comforts  and  heals  me  ?  It  is  a  line  that  I  had  from 
you  :  ‘  Await  us — ye  are  ours !  each  to  his  own  shall  come — we  set  our 
seal  of  silence  and  discovery  on  thy  wild  surprises  and  unfathomed  rest.'  ” 

Is  it  prose  or  poetry  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 

The  teacher  who  gave  this  line  recalls  that  she  once  heard 
Lowell  repeat  it  with  that  charm  of  intonation  which  works 
like  magic  upon  the  thought.  If  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  were 
upon  a  school  board  he  would  choose  teachers  who  could  read 
like  Lowell — if  he  could  find  them. 

To  leave  something  of  the  large  and  luminous  effect  of  music 
— of  which  sound  and  not  meaning  becomes  the  precious 
memory — is,  then,  one  of  the  objects  of  English;  to  take  phi¬ 
losophy  and  pleasure  from  books,  for  the  individual  life  is  the 
chief  possible  ethical  advantage  of  good  high-school  training; 
to  be  useful  to  the  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  who  do  not  go  to 
college,  is  a  desirable,  lofty  aim.  The  faults  of  English  teach¬ 
ing  are  shabby  work  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  great  post¬ 
ponement  scheme  of  primary,  grammar,  and  secondary  schools. 
The  mass  who  do  not  reach  college,  even  the  college  itself, 
suffer  from  the  convenient  methods  of  the  lower  schools, — 
like  the  people  of  outlying  districts  of  Chicago,  who  do  not 
grumble  because  the  new  drainage  canal  does  not  drain,  but 
complain  that  they  suffer  infection  from  the  drainage  system. 

As  a  traveler  and.humble  foot-passer  along  the  lake  front  of 
Chicago,  I  have  been  cheered  often  by  the  “  one  touch  of  the  in¬ 
finite  ”  which  Lake  Michigan  supplied.  The  city  has  graded 
up  a  park  to  please  a  railway,  so  that  I  may  now  no  longer  see 
the  gleam  of  the  water  as  I  walk  down  the  street  with  other 
humble  pedestrians.  Is  not  the  postponement  of  actual  things 
in  English  like  unto  the  sophistry  which  I  meet  and  which  com¬ 
forts, me  little  when  I  complain  that  I  cannot  see  the  lake  in  my 
daily  walks  ?  They  say :  “  Oh,  but  wait  till  by  and  by !  The 
city  is  making  land  for  a  park  out  beyond  there — over  the 
tracks !  And  you  will  be  able,  when  it  is  all  done,  to  cross  the 
viaduct,  to  stroll  out  upon  the  long  piers  and  watch  the  water 
to  your  heart’s  content  from  the  ‘  made  land  ’ !  ” 

Minne  Caroline  Clark 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago,  III. 


VI 


INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  SECOND¬ 
ARY  SCHOOLS  ‘ 

The  present  writer  would,  in  the  first  instance,  ask  leave  to 
explain  that  in  his  judgment  no  system  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  effective  unless  it  is  a  really  national  thing.  That 
is  to  say  (while  subject  always,  tho  in  varying  degp'ee,  to  the 
larger  influences  of  international  life,  whether  spiritual,  intel¬ 
lectual,  or  economic),  the  aims  and  methods,  no  less  than  the 
administrative  regulations,  of  the  secondary  or  higher  schools 
of  every  country  must,  of  necessity,  be  determined  by  the 
social,  economic,  and  religious  conditions  which  prevail  in  that 
country.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  we  can  judge 
what  is  best  in  secondary  education.  In  each  nation  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  should  be  the  mirror  of  the  various  ideals  which 
the  nation  has  formed  for  the  conduct  of  its  higher  life.  In  so 
far  as  within  the  limits  of  the  national  life  there  is  marked 
variety  of  ideals,  it  follows  that  the  secondary  schools  will  be 
distinguished  by  a  correspondent  variety  of  aim  and  method. 

The  complexity  of  the  conditions  under  which  national  life  is 
carried  on  must  needs  be  reflected  in  the  complexity  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  system.  And  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  national 
system  of  secondary  education — i.  e.,  of  bringing  all  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  a  country  into  some  relation  to  the  state — 
is  not  to  substitute  for  this  appropriate  and  characteristic 
variety  a  mechanical  uniformity  of  educational  effort,  but  to 
establish  a  synthesis  of  educational  aims,  and  to  raise  to  their  ij 

highest  power  of  intensity  and  efficiency  each  and  all  of  the 

'  In  1899  the  commissioners  on  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  submitted,  for 
the  opinion  of  English  and  Scotch  educational  experts,  a  number  of  queries  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  education.  This  paper  was  prepared  as  a  memorandum  in 
reply  to  some  of  the  queries,  and  was  subsequently  published  by  the  commissioners 
in  their  report.  See  Appendix  to  The  final  report  of  the  intermediate  education 
{Ireland)  commission  ;  Part  II,  “  Miscellaneous  Documents.”  London:  Eyre  & 

Spottiswoode,  E.  C.  Price  3  shillings.  1899.  C.  9513. 
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distinct  and  separate  educational  forces  which,  taken  together, 
proceed  from  and  perpetuate  the  rich  variety  of  national  life. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  no  person  primarily 
interested  in,  and  molded  by,  the  educational  system  of  another 
country  can  be  anything  else  than  extremely  diffident  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  an  invitation  to  express  opinions  on  arrangements 
which  have  been  framed  in  view  of  conditions  and  difficulties 
unlike  those  familiar  to  himself.  The  more  strongly  that  he 
feels  the  essentially  national  character  of  any  living  system  of 
education,  the  more  will  he  be  prepared  to  expect  large  and 
necessary  differences,  as  well  between  the  curricula  and  the 
standards  as  between  the  administrative  regulations  of  the 
educational  systems  of  different  countries;  and  the  less  will  he 
be  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  absolute  test  of 
administrative  or  educational  wisdom,  applicable  alike  to  all 
civilized  countries,  irrespective  of  their  historical  development, 
of  their  intellectual  and  ethical  characteristics,  of  their  religious 
tendencies,  of  their  industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural 
aptitudes,  and  of  their  economic  opportunities.  And,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  point  of  view,  he  would  be  prepared 
to  find,  within  each  nation  itself,  needs  and  aims  so  diverse  as 
to  require  distinct  and  separate  consideration.  He  would  be 
surprised  if  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  so  simple  as  to 
permit  a  school  of  one  common  type  to  meet,  even  in  a  single 
grade  of  education,  all  the  subtly  differentiated  preferences  of 
the  families  resident  in  a  single  locality.  He  would  suspect, 
as  lacking  in  necessary  discrimination  and  sympathy,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  would  ignore,  as  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  deeply 
felt  preferences  for  specific  forms  of  educational  or  moral  in¬ 
fluence,  and  which,  in  the  name  of  economy  or  of  merely  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience,  would  brush  aside  distinctions  of 
aim  and  method  significant  of  profound  divergence  in  ethical 
ideals  and  in  religious  belief.  And  from  observation  of  the 
educational  history  of  other  countries,  he  would  see  reason  to 
believe  that,  wherever  national  characteristics  are  strongly 
marked,  attempts  to  ignore  or  obliterate  those  deeper  marks  of 
national  life  have  been  either  futile  or  positively  injurious; 
that  such  attempts  either  emphasize  the  dissonance  of  ideals. 
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and  thus  divide  a  nation  more  deeply  than  before,  or  destroy 
national  character  by  crushing  the  spontaneity  of  its  moral 
and  intellectual  development.  Simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
educational  org^ization  are,  in  themselves,  far  from  being 
necessarily  a  sig^  of  highly  developed  national  characteristics. 

In  the  same  way,  within  the  schools,  different  types  of  cur¬ 
ricula  will  be  appropriate  to  different  needs,  whether  we  con*- 
pare  one  nation  with  another,  or  one  part  of  a  given  nation 
with  its  other  parts.  It  would  be  injurious  to  national  char¬ 
acter  to  attempt  to  substitute  one  single  aim — ^possibly  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  a  military  aim — for  the  variety  of  aims  which  would 
otherwise  enrich  its  educational  system.  And  anything  which 
tended  to  break  down  the  characteristic  variety  of  moral  and 
intellectual  effort,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  universal  rush  for  gov¬ 
ernment  certificates  or  pecuniary  rewards,  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  perilous  to  the 
higher  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  So  persistent  at  the 
present  time  is  the  pressure  of  international  competition  and  of 
foreign  influence  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  commercial 
sphere,  and  so  alluring  are  the  incitements  of  the  struggle  for 
wealth  and  for  personal  notoriety,  that  at  no  earlier  time  in  the 
history  of  education  has  it  been  more  necessary  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  higher  influences  of  school  training,  embodied 
as  they  are  in  a  tradition  no  less  disinterested  than  venerable. 
Commercial  ambitions  may  too  easily  be  allowed  to  vulgarize 
our  higher  education,  just  as  eagerness  to  succeed  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  which  are  the  door  to  state  employment, 
may  sterilize  culture  by  making  another  form  of  pecuniary 
profit  the  hardly  disguised  purpose  of  some  of  the  brightest 
pupils  in  our  secondary  schools.  And  tho,  happily,  at  all  times 
in  the  history  of  education  the  most  unsatisfactory  system  has 
proved  itself  unable  to  spoil  the  character  or  injure  the  abilities 
of  all  the  scholars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  waste 
of  talent  and  of  moral  force  is  caused  by  a  school  system  which 
is  badly  adjusted  to  national  needs,  or  perverse  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  thru  undue  neglect  of  the  new  studies  thru  which  pour  in 
the  fresh  intellectual  and  social  influences  of  the  time. 

Any  review  of  the  educational  situation  of  the  various  coun- 
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tries  which  are  being  brought  day  by  day  into  closer  and  more 
inevitable  connection  with  one  another,  thru  the  development 
of  different  means  of  rapid  intercommunication,  shows  at  once 
that  there  is  everywhere  deep-seated  unrest  in  regard  to  the 
function  and  future  of  the  secondary  schools.  Wherever  at 
its  fringe  secondary  education  touches  either  the  immediate 
needs  of  practical  life  or  other  grades  of  instruction  abutting 
on  itself,  it  shows  signs  of  being  in  a  febrile  state.  For  this 
universal  malaise  there  must,  in  spite  of  all  national  differ¬ 
ences,  be  some  universal  cause.  Economic  and  political 
changes,  scientific  discoveries  and  their  applications  to  life  and 
industry,  the  rapid  development  of  distant  countries,  the  per-  ■ 
ception  of  large  problems  looming  on  the  horizon  and  threaten¬ 
ing  grave  peril  in  the  future — all  these  have,  doubtless,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  unrest  in  that  grade  of  education  which,  more 
than  any  lower  part  of  our  school  system,  has  direct  regard  to 
the  training  of  our  leaders  in  Church  and  state,  in  professional 
callings,  and  in  commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

And  with  these  changes  of  prospect  has  gone  another,  less 
easily  discerned,  but  not  less  disintegrating  in  its  effects  on  tra¬ 
ditional  curricula — namely,  the  growth  of  a  certain  degree  of 
skepticism  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  a  wide  range  of  intel¬ 
lectual  attainment  somewhat  passively  acquired  by  a  pupil 
during  his  school-life.  People  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  this  devotion  to  “  general  culture  ”  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Germans  use  the  phrase,  “  allgemeine  Bildung,”  is 
not  perilous  to  the  safe-keeping  of  that  store  of  fresh  individual 
energy  which  is  the  best  equipment  a  young  man  can  take  with 
him  into  life. 

In  some  countries  which  greatly  pride  themselves  on  their 
education,  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  very  high  standard  of  all-round  attainment  among  the  elder 
scholars  in  secondary  schools.  Certificates  implying  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  all-round  attainment  are  awarded  to  deserving 
pupils,  and  confer  on  the  holders  considerable  prestige.  And 
as  in  those  countries  the  government  holds  the  keys  which  ad¬ 
mit  to  the  liberal  professions  as  well  as  to  the  public  service, 
the  winning  of  such  a  certificate  at  the  close  of  a  lad’s  school 
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career  becomes  an  essential  qualification  for  his  entrance  into 
the  higher  walks  of  professional  or  commercial  life.  But 
shrewd  observers  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  this  straining 
after  so  high  a  standard  of  schoolboy  culture  has  not  already 
overtaxed  the  rising  generation.  A  boy’s  native  stock  of 
energy  may  suffice  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  with  credit  a 
few  congenial  tasks,  but  it  may  be  practically  wasted  if  thinly 
spread  over  a  wide  surface  of  intellectual  effort.  The  result 
of  attempting  to  screw  up  every  boy  in  secondary  schools  to  a 
high  pitch  of  many-sided  attainment  may  be  to  destroy  minor, 
but  interesting,  differences  of  intellectual  and  artistic  growth. 
This  will  produce  too  great  a  sameness  in  national  character. 
It  will  tend  to  depress  in  all  but  exceptionally  strong  or  resist¬ 
ant  natures  that  sense  of  vigor  and  that  zest  for  effort  which 
are  qualities  of  high  value  in  the  common  life  of  a  nation. 
They  fall  short  of  genius,  but  they  produce,  in  the  sum  total  of 
their  influence,  a  stimulating  and  buoyant  effect  upon  the 
national  life. 

In  short,  with  regard  to  the  studies  in  secondary  schools, 
there  are  traces  everywhere  of  hesitancy  or  suspense  of  judg¬ 
ment.  As  explained  above,  the  German  ideal  of  all-round 
culture  has  begun  to  lose  some  of  its  old  prestige.  Again, 
some  of  the  more  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  effects  of  making  natural  science  the  dominant 
feature  in  the  curriculum'  of  secondary  schools  have  been  sadly 
disappointed.  No  one  will  deny  that  some  persons  have  found 
an  avenue  to  culture  in  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  natural 
science.  But  that  seems  to  be  less  often  the  case  now  than 
formerly,  when  the  path  to  fresh  and  frequent  discovery  lay 
through  less  vast  accumulations  of  already  recorded  research. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  some  knowledge  of  natural  science  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education.  In  order  to  be  well- 
educated  according  to  the  standard  of  our  time  a  young  man 
must  have  had  his  faculty  of  observation  sharpened  by  some 
form  of  scientific  discipline  and  (what  is  really  no  less  impor¬ 
tant,  tho  sometimes  overlooked)  have  been  given  some  insight 
into  the  philosophical  bearings  of  scientific  generalization. 
But  the  zealots  for  natural  science  claimed  for  it  at  one  time 
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a  much  more  conspicuous  place  in  higher  education.  How¬ 
ever  highly  specialized,  science,  if  taught  from  text-books, 
which  burden  the  memory  with  multitudinous  facts,  has  shown 
itself  less  rich  in  character-forming  influence  than  it  was  at 
one  time  hoped  would  be  the  case.  An  admirable  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  counteract  the  devices  of  the  mere  crammer 
in  natural  science  by  insisting  on  laboratory  work  being  done 
by  all  the  pupils,  and  by  rewarding  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
individual  investigation,  instead  of  paying  grants  for  the  mo¬ 
mentary  display  of  minute,  but  temporarily  retained,  informa¬ 
tion.  Laboratories,  however,  cost  a  g^eat  deal  more  than 
books.  And  when  natural  science  is  made  the  predominant 
feature  of  a  school  program,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  course  of 
instruction  both  educational  and  cheap.  Again,  the  cruder 
forms  of  merely  commercial  instruction  have  been  found  to 
defeat  their  own  object.  They  may  produce  the  helots  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  they  are  inadequate  for  the  upbringing  of  a  youth 
who  is  destined  to  be  a  leader  in  commercial  life.  Modern 
business  is  day  by  day  becoming  a  more  intellectual  thing. 
Premature  cramming  in  the  technicalities  of  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  can,  therefore,  less  and  less  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a 
more  liberal  and  more  disinterested  preparation  for  practical 
life.  And  modern  business  is  often  so  necessarily  abstracted 
from  neighborly  human  relationships  as  to  have  new  moral 
dangers  of  its  own.  Its  specialization  tends  to  keep  many  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  in  an  atmosphere  far  removed  from 
that  in  which  the  older  types  of  moral  influence  still  find  their 
most  natural  and  familiar  expression.  Therefore,  there  has 
never  been  greater  need  than  at  present  to  secure  for  those  who 
are  destined  to  a  commercial  career  the  help  which  a  man  gets 
from  the  disinterested  tone  and  from  the  corporate  influences 
of  a  good  secondary  school.  It  is  due  to  feelings  of  this  nature 
that  some  parents  are  beginning  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  purely 
intellectual  influences  of  a  school  than  on  its  methods  of  ethical 
culture,  imparted  in  a  suitable  atmosphere  thru  the  carefully 
adjusted  conditions  of  corporate  life.  And  medical  science  is 
steadily  urging  the  claims  of  physical  training  as  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  during  school 
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^  life.  The  result  of  these  different  influences  has  already  been 
to  cause  the  prestige  of  purely  intellectual  training  to  suffer 
some  eclipse.  The  more  or  less  passive  reception  of  com¬ 
pressed  knowledge  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  education.  ^ 

Parents,  again,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  feel  that,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  different  value  of  different  studies,  when  regarded 
in  the  abstract,  boys  differ  so  widely  from  one  another  in  tem¬ 
perament,  aptitude,  and  interest  that  no  one  curriculum  will 
'  suit  all.  (The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  girls.)  One  youth 
will  gain  all  that  is  most  vital  in  education  from  one  set  of  con- 
I  ditions  or  from  one  kind  of  curriculum :  another  youth  will  be 
mentally  and  morally  starved  unless  he  has  access  to  some 
quite  different  nponatSda.  Hence  there  is  a  general  desire 
for  variety  conditioned  by  excellence,  and  for  diversity  of  edu¬ 
cational  experiments,  subject  to  rigorous  requirements  in  re¬ 
spect  of  quality  of  effort.  We  hear  less  than  we  did  of  the 
sole  remedy  lying  in  banishing  the  classics,  or  in  specializing 
in  science,  or  in  practicing  the  pronunciation  of  living  tongues, 
or  in  banning  philosophy.  We  need  variety  of  curricula, 
variety  of  experiment.  Profani,  si  quid  bene  dixerint,  non 

Iaspernandum.  And  this  tendency  is  world-wide  in  its  mani¬ 
festation.  Even  under  the  most  effective  of  bureaucracies,  we 
see  the  new  movements  toward  freedom  of  curricula  bursting 
I  out  with  irresistible  force.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale — in 
I  America — the  multitude  of  fruitful  experiments  is  so  great  as 

I  almost  to  baffle  classification.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
I  expect,  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  education,  a  period  of  eager 
I  experimentation,  an  effort  to  re-write  the  old  educational  tradi- 
1  tion  in  a  new  dialect  intelligible  to  modem  ears  and  not  repug- 

inant  to  modern  sympathies,  and  to  find  in  new  combinations  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  activities  the  equivalent  of,  or 
some  not  too  unworthy  substitutes  for,  other  disciplines.  But, 
j  in  the  meantime  the  more  that  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 

I  the  problem  are  realized,  f’e  drift  back  toward  the  old  tradi- 

■  tion  of  classical  education  becomes  every  day  more  noticeable. 
The  classical  education  at  its  best  has  at  any  rate  proved  to  be 
supremely  fitted  for  exerting  certain  kinds  of  influence  over 
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certain  kinds  of  mind.  Those  who  realize  this,  and  who  also 
realize  how  infinitely  hard  it  is  to  replace  a  tested  instrument 
of  intellectual  training,  are  reasonably  emphatic  in  their  de¬ 
fense  of  the  claims  of  classical  education.  But  even  they 
would  admit  that,  in  inexpert  or  careless  hands,  the  instrument 
of  classical  education  may  do  little  service;  that  it  is  far  from 
being  always  at  its  best;  that  there  is  a  considerable  percentage 
of  pupils  with  whom  it  fails ;  and  that  the  case  for  experiment¬ 
ing  in  a  variety  of  curricula  (provided  that  high  quality  is 
rigorously  insisted  on)  is  practically  overwhelming. 

But  from  this  it  follows  that  no  subject  or  gp'oup  of  subjects 
in  secondary-school  curricula  ought,  at  this  juncture,  to  be 
financially  privileged  by  being  bounty-fed.  The  various  ap¬ 
proved  types  of  curricula  should  have,  among  themselves,  a 
fair  field  and  no  favor,  and  one  of  the  greatest  administrative 
difficulties  is  how  to  secure  this.  For,  in  the  first  place,  some 
trusted  authority  would  have  to  approve  the  various  types  of 
curricula  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  diversity  of  experiment 
coupled  with  sufficient  equality  of  real  intellectual  difficulty  and 
searching  power :  in  the  second  place,  some  fair  equation  would 
have  to  be  established  between  vested  interests  and  the  pressure 
of  attractively  novel  schemes  of  study;  and  in  the  third  place, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  ( in  so  far  as  the  state  held  the 
keys  to  the  door  admitting  to  any  of  the  higher  professions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  civil  service)  some  practical  conclusion  on  the 
point  how  far  the  nation  has  a  right  to  go  in  requiring  proof  of 
general  culture  in  the  applicants  for  admission  to  professional 
careers,  and  what  shall  be  the  range  of  the  general  culture  to 
be  required  as  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  each  alike.  Thus  we 
can  neither  practice  laissez-faire  in  our  regulations  for  second¬ 
ary  education,  nor  can  we  any  longer  anchor  ourselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  existing  traditions  in  secondary-school  training 
and  refuse  to  allow  people  to  look  for  some  other  forms  of 
anchorage. 

And  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  immensely  increased  in 
all  countries  at  the  present  moment  by  the  fact  that  secondary 
education  cannot  be  treated  as  self-supporting.  The  very  di¬ 
versity  of  experiments  required  by  our  time;  the  costliness  of 
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scientific  instruction  when  properly  given;  the  expense  of 
preparation  for  the  task  of  teaching  in  any  higher  school;  the 
necessity  for  good  buildings,  playgrounds,  healthy  premises, 
efficient  sanitation,  good  apparatus,  libraries,  laboratories,  and 
other  forms  of  school  equipment;  and  the  imperative  need  for 
making  access  to  the  highest  and  best  education  a  really 
effective  possibility  for  boys  and  girls  of  promise,  however 
humbly  born  and  however  remote  from  good  secondary  day 
schools — all  these  forces  conjoin  in  making  the  demand  for 
state  aid  irresistible. 

But  (if  the  quotation  may  be  permitted)  the  secondary 
school  cannot  say  to  the  state — 

Da  quod  jubes  ;  jube  quod  vis, 

because  a  school  may  conscientiously  stand  for  certain  moral 
standards  and  ethical  conceptions  with  which  the  state,  as 
state,  may  have  little  sympathy,  and  which,  if  left  with  sole 
power  to  determine  the  character  of  the  education  to  be  given 
in  all  secondary  schools,  the  state  might  resolve  to  disregard 
or  even  to  discourage.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secondary 
school  cannot  afford  to  spurn  the  aid  of  the  state — for  second¬ 
ary  education,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  cannot  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  promising  children  of  all  classes  without  the  aid, 
either  of  large  endowments  or  of  liberal  state  aid,  or,  in  some 
cases,  of  both.  There  rhust  therefore  be  a  concordat  between 
state  and  .school,  each  resendng  its  own  proper  liberty  and 
sphere  of  influence,  if  the  state  system  is  to  be  so  devised  as  to 
embrace  the  various  types  of  secondary  school  which  together 
make  up  the  unity  of  national  education.  Without  imperiling 
the  moral  unity  of  the  modern  state,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  necessary  differences  of  jySo?  and  educational  principle 
which  distinguish  from  one  another  the  different  types  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  If  due  regard  and  sympathy  are  shown  for 
these  fundamental  differences,  then  minor  causes  of  disagree¬ 
ment  and  misunderstanding  are  gradually  removed,  and  the 
way  is  being  prepared  for  the  general  acceptance  of  an  ideal  of 
national  unity  which  embraces  within  itself  divergent,  but  not 
ultimately  incompatible,  ideals  of  life  and  character. 
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But  in  any  course  of  education  worthy  of  the  name  there  are 
certain  essential  elements  which  the  state  may  recognize  and 
welcome,  or,  on  the  contrary,  disown  or  attempt  to  mutilate, 
but  of  which  it  can  itself  never  monopolize  the  supply.  These 
elements  are  moral  training,  the  subtly  working  influences  of 
tradition,  the  hidden  currents  of  individual  faith  and  self- 
devotion,  the  example  and  personality  of  the  teachers.  These 
affect  more  than  any  other  forces  the  trend  of  educational 
effort  in  a  school.  And,  without  these,  all  education  (except 
in  so  far  as  it  contents  itself  with  imparting  mere  dexterities) 
is  and  must  remain  sterile.  Nor  does  the  matter  rest  here. 
These  forces  must  be  present  in  a  school,  or  the  vacuum  caused 
by  their  absence  is  filled  by  other  forces  of  a  negative  or  dis¬ 
integrating  character.  The  moral  problem  arises  naturally 
and  necessarily  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  educational  prob¬ 
lem.  The  latter  involves  the  first  as  an  inevitable  part  of  itself. 
We  cannot  schedule  out  the  ethical  difficulty  from  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  higher  education.  There  is  no  “  common  measure  ” 
of  higher  studies  which  may  be  dealt  with  and  subsidized  as  a 
neutral  residuum.  Certain  subjects,  necessary  to  any  effective 
and  character-forming  course  of  higher  education,  tingle  with 
controversy.  Their  educative  value  lies  in  the  recogpiition  of 
their  bearing  on  the  ultimate  questions  of  faith  and  destiny. 
And  even  in  courses  of  study,  superficially  regarded  as  neutral, 
or  given  under  conditions  which  ostensibly  forbid  verbal  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  underlying  matters,  the  unspoken  and  perhaps 
unconscious  assumptions  of  the  teacher  have  often  a  more  per¬ 
manent  influence  on  the  background  of  the  student’s  mind, 
stain  it  more  deeply  with  ineradicable  prepossessions,  than  do 
the  teacher’s  more  elaborately  formulated  opinions,  which 
often  bore  a  boy  or  actually  revolt  him.  The  ethical  problem 
is  inseparable  from  the  educational.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  administration,  the 
educational  problem  is  insoluble.  Attempts  to  ignore  or 
obliterate  the  ethical  difficulty  would  merely  result  in  intensify¬ 
ing  it;  but  a  sympathetic  and  impartial  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  with  due  regard  to  its  many-sidedness,  would  tend  to 
bring  within  fairly  manageable  limits  the  insoluble  portion  of 
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the  difficulty.  The  solution  is  to  find  a  synthesis  of  adminis¬ 
trative  effort  which  shall  provide  a  place  for  correlative  types 
of  educational  influence  under  the  impartial  encouragement  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  it  is  in  securing  the  impartiality  of  the  state  (and,  what 
matters  hardly  less,  the  public  conviction  that  the  state  is  im¬ 
partial)  that  the  difficulty  lies.  In  order  to  obtain  absolute 
and  undeniable  impartiality,  the  state  has  sometimes  been 
driven  to  reduce  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  nation,  to  the  p)osition  of  a  mere  audit  office.  But  this 
has  proved  in  practice  to  be  no  real  way  of  escape.  Pecuniary 
rewards,  or  state  certificates  virtually  possessing  pecuniary 
value  to  the  holder,  are,  if  bestowed  solely  on  the  results  of 
written  examination  into  the  intellectual  outcome  (and  nothing 
beyond  the  intellectual  outcome)  of  the  schools,  as  exemplified 
in  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  at  a  prescribed  moment  at  the 
close  of  their  school  life,  positively  injurious  in  their  influence, 
as  well  on  the  work  of  the  schools  in  question  as  on  the 
physical,  mental,  and  ethical  development  of  the  pupils  and 
(what  matters  in  the  end  as  much  as  anything  else)  on  the 
national  ideal  of  education,  and  on  the  parents’  conception  of 
what  education  can  do  and  ought  to  do.  The  effect  of  such  a 
one-sided  audit  is  to  produce  one-sided  development  in  a  thing 
the  highest  and  most  essential  excellence  of  which  lies  in  its 
many-sidedness.  It  is  to  throw  a  bright  and  dazzling  light  on 
one  narrow  aspect  of  school  work,  and  to  leave  all  the  other 
aspects  in  discouraging  and  hurtful  obscurity.  Such  a  method 
of  appraising  educational  merit  must  stimulate  what  should 
rather  (during  school  life)  be  discouraged.  It  ignores  the 
essential  things ;  it  may  even  tend  to  reward  the  neglect  of  the 
higher,  the  more  difficult,  and  the  more  permanent  tasks  of 
education :  it  can  take  no  account  of  what  should  be  regarded 
as  the  most  vitally  imf)ortant  developments  of  school  life.  In 
short,  it  becomes  according  to  its  lights  impartial,  at  the  cost 
of  being  not  merely  inadequate,  but  misdirective. 

The  more  valuable  influences  of  a  secondary  school  lie  in  its 
tone,  in  its  //So?,  in  its  tradition,  in  the  outlook  which  it  en¬ 
courages  its  pupils  to  take  on  life  and  duty,  in  the  relations  be- 
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tween  teachers  and  scholars,  in  the  relations  among  the 
scholars  themselves  in  their  bearing  toward  the  past  history  and 
the  future  welfare  of  their  school. 

None  of  these  things  can  be  tested  by  written  examination 
conducted  by  examiners,  however  able  or  impartial,  who  have 
never  seen  the  school. 

And  these  moral  and  social  influences  of  the  school  have  no 
small  bearing  on  its  intellectual  labors.  But  the  outcome  of 
the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable  by  merely  written 
examination,  may  seem  comparatively  small  when  judged  on 
paper  alongside  of  the  work  done  by  other  schools  under  very 
different  conditions.  It  is  possible  for  a  school  to  simulate 
great  intellectual  efficiency  by  means  of  an  intensive  process  of 
“  cram,”  which  reflects  immense  credit  on  the  skill  and  in- 
dusty  of  the  teachers,  but  guarantees  little  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
manent  educational  value  to  the  pupils  thus  prepared.  Yet  a 
system  of  merely  written  examination,  conducted  by  examiners 
at  a  distance,  fails,  and  must  necessarily  fail,  to  discriminate 
between  two  effects,  superficially  and  temporarily  similar,  but 
really  and  permanently  diverse.  No  good  system  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  can  flourish  unless  it  is  not  under  law,  but  under  grace. 

The  natural  antithesis  to  written  examination  is  a  system 
of  inspection.  But  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  minimize  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  inspection  of  a  large 
number  of  secondary  schools  which  have  been  self-adjusted  to 
various  shades  of  ethical  and  intellectual  preference,  and  yet 
form  collectively  the  national  provision  of  secondary  education. 
Inspection,  if  doctrimire,  one-sided,  or  partisan  in  tendency, 
might  become  a  worse  tyranny  than  any  other  form  of  state 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  if  hampered  in  its  freedom  to 
appraise  the  real  merit  of  the  schools  inspected,  an  inspectorate 
might  quickly  fall  short  of  the  qualifications  reasonably  and 
necessarily  required  by  the  state  in  its  educational  auditors. 
And  the  factors  which  the  inspectors  would  have  to  appraise 
are  of  a  nature  which  involves  a  high  degree  of  moral  discrimi¬ 
nation.  In  order  to  judge  the  tone  and  ethical  influence  of  a 
school  a  man  must  fall  back  on  carefully  formed  standards  of 
moral  judgment.  He  must  rise  above  partisanship,  while  re- 
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taining  the  sympathy  and  insight  which  are  incompatible  with 
moral  indifference. 

And,  on  a  lower  plane  than  this,  the  inspector  is  bound  not 
to  be  a  faddist — i.  e.,  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  his  qualification 
that  he  shall  see  things  in  due  proportion.  Otherwise  de¬ 
mands  might  be  made  on  the  schools  which  would  practically 
crush  freedom  of  individual  or  of  corporate  initiative,  with¬ 
out  entailing  correspondent  benefits  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Hence,  for  a  system  of  inspection  of  higher  schools  to  work 
safely  and  smoothly,  and  yet  effectively,  under  conditions 
necessitating  the  concurrent  recognition  of  diverse  types  of 
•educational  discipline,  it  is  necessary  that  the  inspectors  should 
be  men  and  women  of  high  standing  in  their  profession,  per¬ 
sons  of  practical  experience  as  teachers  in  the  grade  of  school 
which  they  inspect,  of  cultivated  sympathy  with  different  forms 
of  educational  excellence,  wise,  tactful,  reasonable,  discreet, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  those  among  whom  they  work. 
But  to  state  these  qualifications  is  to  indicate  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  It  is  also  equivalent  to  saying  that  any  system 
of  inspection  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  from  small  begin¬ 
nings,  and  gradually  to  win  by  the  impartiality  and  sympathy 
of  its  officers  that  measure  of  public  and  professional  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  a  necessary  condition  to  its  success. 

A  further  difficulty  remains.  However  well  a  state  system 
of  inspection  may  start",  what  guarantee  is  there  that  it  will 
not  gradually  be  cankered  by  the  characteristic  vices  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  ?  To  provide  against  this  real  danger  and  (so  to  speak) 
to  protect  the  state  inspectorate  against  itself,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  state  to  recognize,  as  possessing  concurrent 
or  alternative  jurisdiction,  one  or  more  parallel  systems  of  uni¬ 
versity  inspection  ?  This  double  or  composite  provision  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  danger  which  seems  inseparable  from  any 
monopoly  of  inspection,  especially  when  on  the  latter  depend 
state  grants  or  materially  valuable  forms  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  present  is  a  period  of  rapid  transition  as  well 
in  intellectual  as  in  other  matters.  No  time  could  be  worse 
chosen  for  attempting  to  establish  a  state  tyranny  (however 
benevolent)  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  trend  of  things  has  made  .pure  laisses-faire  impos¬ 
sible.  Individual  effort,  unaided  by  the  state,  cannot  grapple 
with  the  costly  educational  needs  of  modern  times.  Hence, 
we  cannot  escape  the  peril  of  state  control  by  saying  that  we 
will  permit  no  connection  whatever  between  education  and  the 
state.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  avoid  having  too  much  “  state  ” 
on  the  one  hand,  and  too  little  “  state  ”  on  the  other.  We  have 
to  find  a  formula  which  combines,  in  due  measure  and  with 
delicate  self-adjustment,  the  necessary  modicum  ci  individual 
or  corporate  initiative  and  the  no  less  necessary  modicum  of 
national  supervision  and  of  local  interest. 

In  other  words,  some  of  the  problems  necessarily  raised  by 
the  administration  of  higher  education  are  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  educational  at  all.  They  involve  the  consideration,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  reconsideration,  of  methods  of  government.  For  it 
becomes  necessary  to  ask  how  can  the  nation  take  guarantees 
that  its  state  organization  (which,  tho  proceeding  from  the 
nation,  becomes  virtually  separate  from  the  nation,  and  there¬ 
fore  needs  to  be  designedly  kept  in  close  relation  to  the  various 
forms  of  national  life)  will,  in  its  dealings  with  so  sensitive  a 
thing  as  the  higher  schools,  continue  to  act  in  close  s)mipathy 
with  the  various  interests  and  ideals  involved  ?  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  establish,  as  part  of  the  central  authority  for 
higher  education,  some  form  of  consultative  committee,  which 
would  constitute  a  sufficient,  but  constantly  changing,  epitome 
of  national  feeling  and  experience  on  the  subject,  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  not  only  information,  suggestion,  and  moral  support  for 
the  central  authority  in  the  discharge  of  its  difficult  and  deli¬ 
cate  duties,  but  also  furnish  that  atmosphere  of  timely  knowl¬ 
edge  and  well-informed  sympathy  in  which  all  good  adminis¬ 
tration  most  prospers  ? 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  this  memorandum  I  have 
distinguished  between  examination  and  inspection.  Both 
seem  to  me  essential;  but  the  two  must  not  be  confused.  The 
less  that  inspection  is  mixed  up  with  the  examination  of  indi¬ 
vidual  scholars,  the  better  for  the  schools  and  for  the  smooth 
working  of  the  system.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  permit 
the  schools  to  avail  themselves  from  time  to  time,  if  they  so 
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prefer,  of  alternative  university  systems  of  examination,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  central  authority  on  the  advice  of  the  consulta¬ 
tive  committee?  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that, 
in  a  country  which  is  distinguished  by  much  and  occasionally 
divergent  activity  of  thought  and  aspiration,  an  ideal  system 
of  educational  organization  would  take  the  form  of  a  national 
copartnership  between  the  schools,  the  universities,  and  the 
educational  department  of  state. 

But  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  higher 
education  is  such  a  delicate  one  that  sudden  change,  in  how¬ 
ever  laudable  a  direction,  would  be  certain  to  dislocate  existing 
compromise,  and  needlessly  to  injure  interests,  which,  if  not 
permanently  vested,  have  a  fair  claim  on  public  consideration. 
Transitional  arrangements,  and  some  combination  of  exist¬ 
ing  tests  with  the  larger  outlook  implied  in  inspection,  might 
do  far  more  good  than  any  sudden  abandonment  of  methods 
which  have  admittedly  rendered  much  service  to  education  and 
are  necessarily  intertwined  with  much  that  is  excellent  and 
energetic  in  the  life  of  the  schools. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  inspection  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  has  been  used  thruout  this  memo¬ 
randum.  I  conceive  that  the  inspector’s  duty  would  be  to  visit 
every  school  which  claimed  recognition  as  efficient,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  its  school  buildings,  the  number 
and  size  of  its  schoolrooms,  the  extent  of  its  playground,  the 
steps  taken  by  its  governing  body  or  proprietors  to  secure  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
school  and  its  boarding  houses,  the  equipment  of  the  school  as 
to  educational  apparatus,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  and  their  power  of  teaching,  the  proportion  of  teachers 
to  scholars,  the  general  aim  and  character  of  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  regulations  for  such  inspection,  which  in  ordinary  cases 
need  not  take  place  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
would  naturally  be  laid  down  by  the  central  authority  on  the 
advice  of  its  consultative  committee.  It  would  sometimes  be 
sufficient  for  a  single  insi)ector,  or  a  couple  of  inspectors,  to 
visit  a  school  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  continued 
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efficiency.  But  in  order  to  frame  a  detailed  judgment  on  the 
work  of  a  higher  secondary  school,  I  conceive  that  at  least  three 
inspectors  would  have  to  visit  it,  tho  not  necessarily  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  viz.,  an  inspector  competent  to  appraise  its 
classical  teaching,  another  competent  to  judge  its  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  in  natural  science,  and  a  third  inspector 
to  observe  its  teaching  of  living  languages.  But  their  visits 
would  not  at  all  disturb  the  normal  work  of  the  school.  This 
fact  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  experience  in  England  and 
other  countries.  And  it  would  be  desirable  to  guard  against 
any  danger  of  each  individual  inspector  tending  to  maximize 
the  importance  of  his  own  special  subject  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

One  further  proviso  should  be  noted  here.  The  report  of 
the  inspector  should  duly  take  into  account  the  achievements 
of  the  school  in  the  written  examinations  for  which  its  scholars 
had  been  entered.  And  the  inspector’s  report  should,  in  the 
first  instance  at  all  events,  be  for  the  confidential  use  of  the 
central  authority  and  of  the  governing  body  or  proprietors  of 
the  school.  Otherwise  an  injudicious  inspector  might  almost 
ruin  a  school  by  the  premature  publication  of  a  damaging  re¬ 
port  when  the  governing  body  or  proprietors,  if  duly  warned, 
would  have  been  fully  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  remove  the  blemish  before  the  next  inspection.  And 
I  think  that,  for  similar  reasons,  before  the  inspector’s  report 
was  considered  by  the  central  authority  or  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  school,  it  should  be  submitted  in  proof  to  the  head¬ 
master  or  head-mistress,  not  in  order  that  the  report  might  be 
criticised  and  altered,  but  in  order  that  the  head-master  or 
head-mistress  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  appending 
explanatory  observations  on  matters  arising  out  of  the  report. 
Otherwise  great  and  undeserved  injustice  might  be  done  to 
many  excellent  teachers.  In  short,  pains  should  be  taken  in 
every  way  so  to  frame  the  regulations  for  inspection  as  to 
lessen  the  friction  which  would  at  once  arise  from  any  clumsy 
or  pedantic  application  of  the  system. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  between  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  the  commissioners  to 
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the  parliamentary  paper  (No.  381)  containing  the  joint 
memorandum  agreed  to  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Head-masters  of  secondary  schools  and  the  Association  of 
Head-masters  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools.  As  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  choice  of  alternative  curricula,  so  also  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  public  elementary  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  the  present  writer  feels  that  we  are  passing 
thru  a  time  of  transition,  and  that  therefore  reasonable  free¬ 
dom  should  be  given  for  educational  developments  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  national  instincts  and  the  trend  of  local  opinion,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  due  regard  to  economy  and 
with  the  proper  consideration  for  the  claims  of  the  different 
types  of  school  concerned.  The  relation  between  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  higher  schools  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  of  our  time.  It  is  complicated  by  social  and 
economic  considerations,  and  by  the  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new  tendencies  in  linguistic  training.  There  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  some  apparent  overlapping  unless 
(which  would  be  impossible  in  this  country)  preparatory  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  the  early  commencement  of  Latin  were 
forcibly  abolished  by  statute.  A  secondary  school  tends  to 
establish  (either  as  part  of  itself  or  in  some  relation  to  itself) 
a  preparatory  section  taking  the  boys  or  girls  from  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten.  At  this  point,  in  age  limit  and  in  some  subjects 
of  instruction  (but  not  in  formulated  educational  aim)  the 
secondary  school  overlaps  the  public  elementary  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  and  irresistible  demand  on 
the  part  of  many  parents  whose  children  are  (and  mean  to  re¬ 
main)  in  public  elementary  schools,  for  a  supplementary  and 
higher  department  superimposed  on  the  public  elementary 
school.  This  higher  or  supplementary  department  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  school  will  in  age  limit  and  in  some  subjects  of 
instruction  (but  not  in  formulated  educational  aim)  appear  to 
overlap  the  corresponding  part  of  the  secondary  school — and 
this  will  be  much  truer  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  school 
which  makes  natural  science  or  living  languages  the  staple  of 
its  curriculum  than  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  school  with  a 
predominantly  classical  course. 
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But  this  kind  of  overlapping  does  not  necessarily  imply  edu¬ 
cational  waste.  Provided  that  the  passage  of  promising 
scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  schools  is  facilitated 
by  right  methods  and  at  the  right  time,  there  is  good  reason 
for  welcoming  reasonable  expansion  on  the  part  as  well  of  the 
secondary  school  downward  as  of  the  elementary  school  up¬ 
ward.  Some  of  the  worst  difficulties  •  of  the  situation  will 
slowly  melt  away  under  the  influence  of  timely  conference  and 
of  sympathetic  and  well-informed  administration.  But  in 
order  that  the  central  authority  may  be  sympathetic,  influential, 
and  well-informed,  it  must  have  the  power  of  knowledge,  the 
will  to  study  local  conditions,  and  the  desire  to  adjust  old  forms 
of  educational  organization  to  new  forms  of  educational  need, 
without  heat  or  partisanship  or  any  lowering  of  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  moral  tone  of 
the  secondary  schools  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  depend 
much  more  largely  than  is  generally  recognized  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  permanently  settled  and  highly  qualified  assistant 
teachers  in  all  the  secondary  schools.  The  economic  position 
of  the  assistant  teachers  in  many  of  the  smaller  secondary 
schools  in  England  is  incompatible  with  the  standard  of 
life  properly  required  by  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  The 
economic  position  and  prospects  of  the  assistant  teachers  form 
one  of  the  most  anxious  and  urgent  features  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  reform  of  secondary  education. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  if  the  considerations 
embodied  in  this  memorandum  are  felt  to  have  any  weight, 
they  point  to  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  policy  of  the  com¬ 
missioners.  So  strongly  do  I  feel  this  that  it  is  only  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  special  and  indeed  repeated  invitation  of  the 
commissioners  that  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  them  this 
statement  of  individual  opinion  on  some  of  the  grave  matters 
under  their  consideration.  What  I  have  written  may  to  some 
readers  appear  impracticable  and  to  others  doctrinaire.  In 
self-defense,  I  can  only  plead  that  the  issues  at  stake  seem  to 
me  of  national  and  fundamental  importance,  and  that  any 
treatment  of  them  is  inadequate  which  does  not  review  them. 
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so  to  speak,  suh  specie  ccternitatis  and  in  relation  to  the  deeper 
matters  of  individual  faith  and  of  national  character.  But  I 
would  ask  leave  to  conclude  this  memorandum  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  deepest  respect  for  the  universally  admitted  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  the  present  system  of  the  commissioners 
has  been  administered.  I  am  far  from  being  unwilling  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  possibly  insuperable  difficulties  which  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  any  radical  change  in  the  present 
methods  of  aiding  intermediate  education  in  Ireland;  and  I 
cordially  concur  in  the  view,  applicable  at  times  to  educational 
as  to  other  matters,  that  the  half  is  often  better  than  the  whole. 

M.  E.  Sadler 

Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports, 

Educational  Department  of  England  and  Wales 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Professor  Dryer’s  article  on  the  organization  of  geography 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  January  last  opened  so  favor¬ 
ably,  and  showed  such  an  understanding  of  the  deeper  prin¬ 
ciples  of  scientific  geography,  that  the  later  pages,  .dealing  with 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  geography  of  the  committee 
on  college  entrance  requirements  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  the  point  of  view  of  one  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  come  as  a  much  to  be  regretted  anti-climax. 

Professor  Dryer  certainly  misunderstands  the  method  of 
work  of  the  committee,  and  the  initiative  taken  and  maintained 
by  the  chairman,  when  he  unfortunately  reiterates  the  statement 
that  the  committee  was  Professor  Davis,  and  he  surely  does 
not  fully  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  Professor  Davis,  as  shown 
by  his  well-known  text-book  or  by  his  recent  articles  noted  in 
the  School  reviexv,  when  he  says,  “  Why  is  a  chapter  devoted 
to  their  distributibn  [plants  and  animals]  in  relation  to  relief, 
soil,  climate,  and  depth,  temperature,  and  salinity  of  water 
more  objectionable  than  a  chapter  or  section  on  the  distribution 
of  volcanoes  or  coral  islands?  ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  ques¬ 
tion  held  the  reins  in  his  own  hands  until  his  departure  for 
Europe,  when  the  work  fell  to  Professor  William  North  Rice, 
who  published  the  original  report  with  a  brief  introduction  and 
a  few  comments,  and  expressly  stated  that  he  had  done  but 
little  more  than  re-submit  to  the  members  of  the  committee  the 
preliminary  report,  as  published  by  the  committee  in  1898.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  that 
was  submitted  to  the  original  members  of  the  committee,  and 
on  that  as  a  basis  a  report  was  framed  that  was  submitted  to 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Springfield.  Mass., 
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in  1898.  The  draft  was  not  seriously  changed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  every  member  present  discussed  it  with  equal  fear¬ 
lessness  and  frankness.  No  one  personality  was  dominant  in 
any  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  no  one  tried  to  be.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman  to  me 
within  a  week  of  the  meeting,  and  reiterated  in  a  recent  letter. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  as  the  report  was  unanimous  in  reference 
to  all  general  points,  any  candid  and  open-minded  well-wisher 
of  geography  must  recognize  it  as  the  best  expression  of  the 
beliefs  of  many  experienced  and  trained  workers  in  the  field, 
and  not  the  autocratic  utterances  of  a  supposed  boss. 

The  scope  of  the  field  to  be  included  in  a  high-school  course 
is  that  advocated  by  Professor  Dryer,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  from  the  report :  “  It  is  agreed  that  the  earth  as  a 
globe,  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the  lands,  should  be  the 
principal  themes  of  the  course.  Here  one  may,  if  preferred, 
use  the  more  formal  terms  mathematical  geography,  meteo¬ 
rology,  oceanography,  and  geomorphology.  A  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  these  terms  is  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  take  human 
relations  into  account.” 

That  the  committee  emphasizes  the  importance  of  human  and 
bio-geography  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  ab¬ 
stract  from  the  report : 

“  The  distribution  of  organisms  should  not  be  taught  with 
reference  to  zoological  and  botanical  classification,  but  in 
exposition  of  the  organic  environment  of  man,  and  as  itself 
controlled  by  physiographic  and  other  influences.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  the  tendency  of  species  to  diffuse  themselves 
and  the  limitation  of  the  tendency  by  climatic,  oceanic,  and 
topographic  barriers.  It  will,  for  example,  be  easy  to  teach 
the  influence  of  temperature  in  the  establishment  of  zones  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  difference  in  the  effects  of  deep 
and  shallow  seas  as  barriers  to  distribution  should  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  Wallace’s  line  and  to  the  faunas  and  floras  of 
continental  and  oceanic  islands.  The  depth  and  texture  of  soils 
and  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  ground  water  should  be 
related  to  their  control  over  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
population.  The  whole  subject  may  be  treated  by  incidental 
references  in  the  chapters  on  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the 
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lands,  or  may  form  the  theme  of  a  supplementary  chapter,  or 
the  two  methods  may  be  combined. 

“  Thruout  the  course  in  physical  geography,  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  economic 
products  to  physiogp'aphic  control  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
distribution  and  condition  of  mankind  on  the  other  hand.  If 
time  allows,  a  summary  of  the  subject  might  be  added  as  a 
closing  chapter.” 

That  Professor  Davis  believes  in  bringing  in  the  life  effects 
following  physical  causes  is  shown  by  his  constant  illustrations 
‘of  such  effects  all  thru  his  book.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
strengthened  his  book  by  summary  chapters  bringing  together 
the  somewhat  scattered  parts  of  the  main  body  of  the  book; 
but  no  one  can  rightfully  say  that  he  disbelieves  in  the  causal 
study  of  life  conditions.  That  is  the  very  keynote  of  his  book 
and  of  all  his  geographical  writings. 

This  is  written,  however,  not  to  support  the  personal  opinion 
of  any  one  man,  but  to  express  the  deep  regret  of  the  writer 
that  a  leader  in  geography  teaching  should  have  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  any  geographical  monarchy  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  all  essentially  agreed  as  to  the  point  of  view  in 
school  geography  in  all  grades,  and  as  to  the  scope  of  secondary 
geography,  and  we  should  all  do  our  very  best  to  bring  our 
ideas  into  practice.  This  means  that  we  must  be  broad  and 
open-minded  in  reference  to  all  suggestions  from  any  source, 
ahd  that  we  must  assume  that  every  leader  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  advancing  geography  and  not  himself.  Professor 
Dryer’s  article  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  gives  the  impression 
that  the  report  in  question  advocates  technical  geography  of 
university  grade  for  secondary  schools,  and  that  the  committee 
advocates  non-human  geography.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
report  of  Professor  Davis’s  article  in  the  School  review,  and 
of  the  first  six  pages  of  Professor  Dryer’s  article,  will  show  that 
all  concerned  in  these  several  contributions  are  essentially  in 
harmony. 

■  Richard  E.  Dodge 
,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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REVIEWS 

College  administration— By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D.,  president  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  New  York  :  The  Century  Co., 
1900.  321  p.  $2.00. 

A  book  on  this  subject  by  a  college  president  is  sure  to  be 
interesting,  and  one  by  President  Thwing  is  sure  to  be  im¬ 
portant  as  well.  The  subject  is  a  new  and  a  strange  one,  for 
colleges  have  rarely  been  administered  at  all ;  they  have  usually 
drifted,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  drifting  still.  The 
dedication  to  President  Eliot,  “  the  great  president.”  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates  the  author’s  view,  which  I  believe  to  be  quite 
correct,  that  college  administration  has  virtually  been  created 
by  Mr.  Eliot.  The  college  which  drifts  changes  as  it  has  to; 
it  is  strong  in  ”  our  ”  traditions,  “  our  ”  policy,  and  the  like, 
but  its  traditions  are  a  burden  and  its  policy  the  unconscious 
motions  of  an  invertebrate.  The  college  which  is  adminis¬ 
tered,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  toward  a  definite  end  w’ith 
carefully  ordered  steps.  Dr.  Thwing  has  studied  these  steps 
and  the  problems  which  they  involve,  and  this  volume  contains 
the  results  of  his  observation,  study,  and  exi)erience. 

It  appears  that  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  appointing 
professors  is  dealt  with  very  differently  in  different  institutions. 
The  worst  method  would  seem  to  be  the  one  in  vogue  at  Yale 
and  at  Western  Reserve,  where  the  faculty  nominate  the  new 
professor  to  the  trustees.  One  can  hardly  think  of  a  poorer 
jury  in  such  a  case  than  a  modern  college  faculty.  Two-thirds 
of  them  are  specialists  with  little  or  no  knowledge  outside  of 
their  own  fields  of  study,  with  a  discreet  minimum  of  interest 
in  education  as  such,  and  with  the  narrowest  educational  ac¬ 
quaintance.  It  should  rather  be  the  function  of  the  president, 
in  consultation  with  professors  and  others  as  individual  ad¬ 
visers,  to  make  these  nominations.  The  president  occupies  a 
position  from  which  it  is  possible  to  survey  the  w’hole  field,  and. 
if  he  is  a  comijetent  president,  he  has  made  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  progressive  teachers  thru  his  attendance  at  educational 
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meetings  and  his  visits  to  institutions  other  than  his  own.  The 
most  successful  college  presidents  have  demonstrated  their 
capacity  thru  their  selection  of  professors,  and  the  strongest 
and  best  faculties  have  been  recruited  by  a  successful  president. 

Dr.  Thwing  traces  the  college  presidency  thru  its  three 
stages  of  evolution — the  clerical  type,  the  scholastic  type,  and 
the  executive  type.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a  fourth  type 
will  appear  in  time — the  educational  type.  The  chief  lack  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  to-day  is  skilled  educational 
supervision — the  supervision  which  a  thoroly  competent  city 
superintendent  of  schools  gives  to  his  principals  and  teachers. 
It  is  not  p)ossible  to  secure  the  most  effective  service  by  a  super¬ 
vision  which  limits  itself  to  reading  written  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  or  by  the  laissez  faire  policy.  College  teachers 
sorely  need  the  supervision  and  constructive  criticism  of  an 
educational  president,  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  they  get 
It.  The  consequence  is  that  college  teaching,  as  a  whole,  is 
less  alive  and  less  effective  than  the  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  droning  of  a  cut-and-dried 
lecture,  or  the  mechanical  hearing  of  “  recitations,”  is  not  teach¬ 
ing.  The  getting  of  money  may  be  left  to  others, — the  trus¬ 
tees,  for  instance,— but  the  educational  supervision  must  be 
had  or  the  colleges  will  stagnate. 

I  should  be  disposed  to  go  a  step  farther  than  Dr.  Thwing 
and  to  deny  the  morabright  of  a  college  to  conceal  its  receipts 
and  expenditures.  A  college  is  a  public  institution,  chartered 
by  the  state  and  claiming  exemption  from  taxation  on  the 
ground  of  public  service;  as  such  public  institution  it  is  under 
an  obligation  to  make  a  public  accounting.  Moreover,  such  a 
public  accounting  pays.  It  arouses  public  interest  and  builds 
up  public  confidence.  The  annual  financial  reports  of  Harvard 
and  of  Columbia,  and  the  record  of  their  recent  gifts,  are  inter¬ 
esting  reading  in  this  connection. 

And  so,  one  might  read  thru  this  wise  and  stimulating  book 
and  find  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  every  page.  It  abounds  in  ac¬ 
curate  information,  in  keen  insight,  and  in  kindly  judgments. 
It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  and  one  that  students  of  college 
life  and  administration  will  not  be  able  to  do  without. 

N.  M.  B. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to 
Students  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  this  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Academic  algebra — By  William  J. 
Milne.  New  York  ;  The  American 
Book  Company,  1901.  444  pp.  $1.25. 

Anatomy  of  the  cat — By  Jacob  Reighard, 
professor  of  zoOlogy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  H.  S.  Jennings, 
instructor  in  zottlogy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  498  p.  $4. 

This  is  a  thoro  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cat,  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  mammalian  anatomy, 
for  use  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work. 

Chaucer :  the  prologue  to  the  Canter¬ 
bury  tales,  the  knightes  tale,  the 
nonnes  prestes  tale.  Edited  by  Mark 
H.  Liddell,  recently  professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
221  p.  $1.25. 

Classical  heritage  of  the  middle  ages, 
The — By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  some¬ 
time  lecturer  in  literature  at  Columbia 
University.  New  York  :  Columbia 
University  Press,  1901.  xvi-|-4C)0  p. 

$i.75. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  Ancient 
ideals,  which  traces  in  scholarly  fashion 
the  transition  from  the  life  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  to  those  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  description  of  the 
stages  in  '  the  formation  of  a  Christian 
prose  style  is  striking,  and  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  monasticism  is  very  thoro.  The 
book  is  of  exceptional  importance  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge,  all  too 
little,  of  the  middle  ages. 

Clipping-file  pocket — Clipping-file  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Who  does  not  keep  clippings,  and  who 
does  not  want  to  classify  them  for  refer¬ 
ence  ?  This  device  is  ingenious  and  sup¬ 
plies  a  thoro  classification. 

Common  sense  of  commercial  arith¬ 
metic,  The — By  George  Hall,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Petersburnh  academy, 
Petersburgh,  Va.  New  York  ;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1901.  xii-l-187 

pp.  60  cents. 


Elementary  illustrations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  and  integral  calculus. — By 
Augustus  De  Morgan.  New  edition. 
Chicago;  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1899.  144  p,  $1.00. 

Elements  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  cookery — By  Mary  E.  Williams 
and  Katharine  Rolston  Fisher.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901. 
xxi-t-347  P-  $1.00. 

English :  composition  and  litera¬ 
ture — By  W.  F.  Webster,  principal  of 
the  East  high  school,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1901.  275  p.  $1.50. 

A  new  and  strong  treatment  of  English 
as  a  high -school  subject.  An  especially 
good  book  for  teachers. 

Entre  Camarades — Public  par  la  Soci- 
ete  des  anciens  cloves  de  la  faculte 
des  lettres  de  I’Universite  de  Paris. 
Paris  ;  Alcan,  1901.  460  p.  lof. 

The  association  of  the  alumni  of  the 
faculty  of  letters  in  Paris  was  founded  in 
1884,  and  it  includes  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  letters,  educators,  and  journalists 
of  France.  The  association  publishes 
this  volume  of  studies  by  its  members. 
The  topics  dealt  with  are  historical, 
literary,  philological  and  philosophical. 
They  are  excellent  reading. 

French  revolution.  The — By  Shailer 
Mathews,  A.  M.,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901.  297 

p.  $1.25. 

A  book  built  upon  books  upon  the 
most  striking  political  and  social  convul¬ 
sion  of  modern  times.  The  reader  will 
carry  away  a  good  idea  of  the  march  of 
events  during  the  transition  from  the  old 
order  to  the  new. 

George  Charles  Holls,  a  memoir — By 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  I).,  L.  H.  D,, 
New  York  :  Privately  printed,  1901. 
39  P- 

This  interesting  sketch  of  an  important 
figure  in  the  history  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  was  written  by  Dr.  Barnard  for  the 
final  number  of  his  American  Journal  of 
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Education.  •  That  number  was  never 
completed,  however,  and  now  that  Dr. 
Barnard’s  death  has  made  its  completion 
imjjossible,  this  memoir  is  published 
separately  for  private  circulation.  Dr. 
Dulls  was  a  native  of  Darmstadt,  born  in 
1824,  and  came  of  a  family  of  public- 
spiiited  men,  interested  in  education  and 
philanthropy.  He  prepared  himself  for 
teaching,  but  found  himself  drawn  strongly 
toward  missionary  and  religious  work  in 
connection  with  education.  In  1851  he 
came  to  America,  and  became  the  head 
of  the  first  great  Lutheran  orphan  asylum 
in  the  United  States,  planning  to  organize 
it  on  the  so-called  family  system.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  juvenile  reform,  of  charities,  of 
education  wholly  occupied  his  active  and 
vigorous  mind,  and  his  later  years  were 
passed,  with  marked  distinction,  as 
head  of  the  Wartburg  orphan  farm 
school  near  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Holls  died  in  1886.  Dr.  Barnard's 
sketch  brings  out  clearly  his  catholicity 
of  mind  and  of  temper,  his  intense 
Americanism,  and  his  opposition  to  every 
attempt  to  perpetuate  foreign  customs  and 
languages  among  the  immigrant  popula¬ 
tion. 

German  and  Swiss  settlements  of 
Colonial  Pennsylvania — By  Oscar 
Kuhns.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  ,1901.  268  p.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  element  in  American  life.  It  is 
remarkably  complete  and  very  interesting. 

Government  of  Minnesota:  its  history 
and  administration — By  Frank  L. 
McVey.  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  economics 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
236  p.  $1.50. 

Grammatical  index  to  the  Chan- 
dog^a-Upanisad — By  Charles  Edgar 
Little,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Nashville.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1901, 
192  p.  $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  classify 
the  linguistic  material  of  the  'Upani^ad 
for  the  use  of  students  of  the  life  and 
growtlt  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  and  to  furnish  material, 
grammatical  and  lexical,  for  those  who 
read  this  piece  of  literature  for  the  first 
time. 

Greek  sculpture :  a  collection  of  six¬ 
teen  pictures  of  Greek  marbles.  With 
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introduction  and  interpretation — By 
Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.  xiii-j-^?  p. 
A  useful  book,  splendidly  illustrated. 
As  it  contains  fine  reproductions  of  the 
Apoxyomenos,  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles, 
the  Ludovici  Mars,  and  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  it  will  not  j)ass  the  inspection  of 
those  prurient-minded  persons  who  are 
engaged  just  now  in  “  expurgating  ”  art 
for  schools.  The  Lateran  Sophocles 
and  the  Athena  of  the  Vatican,  however, 
are  clad  nearly  enough  in  the  conventional 
modern  fashion  to  pass  muster.  But,  if 
the  new  standards  are  to  prevail,  what 
are  Christian  parents  going  to  say  to  the 
flaunting  of  such  pagan  deities  as  Zeus, 
Athena,  and  Hera  in  the  faces  of  their 
children  ! 

Greek  thinkers  ;  a  history  of  ancient 
philosophy — By  Theodore  Gomperz, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Vol.  L,  translated  by  Laurie  Magnus, 
M.  A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1901.  610  p.  $4.00. 

Readers  who  have  followed  the  appear¬ 
ance,  in  parts,  of  Gomperz’s  Griechische 
Denker,  will  be  eager  to  have  this  careful 
and  eminently  readable  English  version  of 
it.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the 
pre-Socratic  movement  of  Greek  thought, 
and  includes  men  and  writings  which, 
tho  not  always  taken  account  of  in 
histories  of  philosophy,  are  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  thought  and  the 
civilization  of  an  age  or  people.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  Hippocrates,  the  physi¬ 
cian,  and  Herodotus,  the  historian. 
The  author’s  philosophical  and  hi.storical 
scholarship  is  of  the  first  order  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  spirit  must,  we  think, 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Hegel  and  Zeller. 

High-school  history  of  the  United 
States — By  Alexander  Johnston, 
LL.  D. ,  revi.sed  and  continued  by 
William  MacDonald,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
in  Bowdoin  College.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  612  p. 

When  written,  Johnston’s  History  was 
the  best  of  its  kind.  The  present  editor 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  keep  the 
work  in  the  foremost  place.  Some  of 
the  portraits  might  be  better,  and  we 
venture  to  think  that  some  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  the  events  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley’s  administration  are 
journalistic  rather  than  historical. 
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Historical  memoirs  oi  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  and  the  court  of 
Russia — By  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de 
Choiseul-Gouffier.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  1900.  321  p.  $1.50. 

Histo^  of  criticism  and  literary  taste 
in  Europe — By  George  Saintsbury, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Vol.  I.:  Classical 
and  mediaeval  criticism.  New  York  : 
Dodd, 'Mead  &  Co.,  1900.  499  p. 

$3  50. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  has  set  himself  an 
imposing  task,  and  in  this  initial  volume 
of  a  series  of  three  makes  a  long  and 
valiant  stride  toward  its  fulfillment.  He 
defines  his  field  as  that  criticism,  and 
that  only,  which  is  the  function  of  the 
judgment  which  busies  itself  with  the 
goodness  or  badness,  the  success  or  ill- 
success,  of  literature  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view.  He  sets  aside 
the  higher  criticism,  so-called,  and  also 
mere  grammatical  and  syntactical  analyses 
and  subtleties.  From  the  forerunners  of 
Aristotle  to  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  Mr.  .Saintsbury  traces  the  office, 
the  standards,  and  the  results  of  criticism 
with  a  wide  scholarship  and  a  fine  literary 
insight.  His  book  is  no  slight  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Culturgeschichte ,  and  it  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  serious  students  of 
philosophy,  of  history,  and  of  education, 
as  well  as  of  literature. 

Human  nature  club,  The — By  Edward 
Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in 
genetic  psychology.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1901.  235  p.  $1.25. 

This  is  an  ingenious  introduction,  in 
the  form  of  a  story  or  dialogue,  to  the 
scientific  study  of  human  nature  and 
human  intelligence.  The  writer  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  promising  of 
the  younger  American  psychologists. 
The  later  chapters,  passing  from  psy¬ 
chology  to  philosophy,  show  immaturity 
and  are  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book. 

Hypnotism  and  suggestion — By  R. 

•  isgood  Mason.  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New 
^■ork :  Henry  Holt  &Co.,  1901.  344 
p.  $1.50. 

Inkognito :  cand.  phil.  Laufchmann — 
Edited  by  Max  Lentz  of  the  Paterson 
Military  School.  New  York;  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.,  1901.  1 18  p. 

30  cents. 

Two  entertaining  stories  of  German 
student  life,  suitable  for  reading  by 
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third-year  classes.  Material  for  prose 
composition  is  included. 

Introductory  lessons  in  English 
literature — By  1.  C.  McNeill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School,  and  S.  A.  Lynch, 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Centre  high 
school,  Superior,  Wis.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co.,  1901.  376  p. 

$1.20. 

Kant — Par  Theodore  Ruyssen,  pro- 
fesseur  au  lyc^e  Gay-Lussac,  Limoges 
(Les  Grands  Philosophes).  Paris : 
F.  Alcan,  1900.  391  p.  5  fr. 

M.  Ruyssen  gives  a  lucid  and  simple 
account  of  Kant’s  life  and  philosophy  in 
a  fashion  admirably  suited  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great 
philosopher.  It  is  more  systematic  than 
Wallace’s  book,  in  English,  but  not  so 
powerful  or  so  original  as  Paulsen’s 
book,  in  German.  Perhaps  it  resembles 
most  closely,  in  structure  and  in  treat¬ 
ment,  Kronenberg’s  Kant,  published  by 
Beck  of  Munich  in  1897.  M.  Ruyssen 
fails  to  satisfy  at  two  points  :  first,  in  his 
account  of  Kant’s  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired  ; 
and,  second,  in  his  concluding  pages, 
where  he  is  both  scrappy  and  misleading 
in  his  statements  as  to  the  results  and 
present  status  of  the  Kantian  system. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  however,  is  well 
worth  reading  and  owning  ;  and  it  will 
naturally  find  a  place  in  every  serious 
collection  of  books  on  philosophy. 

L’Education  par  I’instruction,  et 
les  theories  pedagogiques  de  Her- 
bart — Par  Marcel  Mauxion,  professeur 
de  philosophie  k  I’Universitc  de 
Poitiers.  Paris :  F.  Alcan,  1901, 
188  p.  2  f.  50  c. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Herbart 
and  his  body  of  educational  doctrine 
which  is  characteristically  French  in  its 
clearness  and  order.  M.  Mauxion, 
without  unduly  neglecting  points  of 
detail,  fixes  his  attention  chiefly  on 
matters  of  principle. 

Man-building — By  Lewis  Ransom 
Fiske,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  xii-f-324  p. 

$1.25. 

Manual  of  ethics — By  John  S.  Macken¬ 
zie,  M.  A.,  professor  of  logic  and 
philosophy  in  the  University  College 
of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
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New  York :  Hinds  &  Noble,  1900. 
456  p.  $1.50. 

Decidedly  the  best  and  most  usable  of 
text-books  of  elementary  ethics. 

Manual  of  psychology — By  G.  F. 
Stout,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., reader  in  mental 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
New  York :  Hinds  &  Noble,  1900. 
643  P-  $1-50. 

We  venture  to  doubt  whether  any  of 
the  psychol(^ical  text-books  are  so  good 
as  this.  The  treatment  is  from  the 
genetic  point  of  view,  and  designed  to 
draw  the  student  into  real  psychological 
problems  where  he  must  think  and  feel 
for  himself.  Problems  and  processes  of 
mere  sensation,  the  least  important  and 
least  interesting  of  mental  phenomena, 
do  not  dominate  the  book. 

Manual  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States — By  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ,  revised  by 
Homer  Morris,  LL.  B.,  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  bar.  New  York ;  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.  431  p.  $1.00. 

For  many  years  the  manual  by  Dr. 
Andrews  has  been  recognized  as  the 
clearest  and  simplest  exposition  of  the 
constitution  for  students  and  for  laymen. 
This  revised  edition  brings  the  book 
thoroly  up  to  date,  and  includes  also  a 
number  of  pages  of  new  matter  dealing 
with  the  new  dependencies,  interstate 
commerce,  trusts,  and  the  civil  service. 
A  good  index  multiplies  the  practical 
value  of  the  book  manifold. 

Masters  of  French  Literature — By 
George  McLean  Harper,  professor  in 
Princeton  University.  New  York ; 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  xi-l-316 

p.  $1.25. 

Seven  '  essays  on  French  literature, 
including  studies  of  the  golden  age  of 
the  drama,  of  Saint-Simon  and  Montes¬ 
quieu,  of  Voltaire,  of  Victor  Hugo,  of 
^inte-Beuve,  and  of  Balzac.  They  are 
pleasantly  written,  and  reflect  wide  read¬ 
ing  and  much  information  rather  than 
any  special  insight  or  critical  acumen. 

Nazareth  or  Tarsus  ? — By  the  author 
of  “  Not  on  Calvary,”  “  The  First 
Millennial  Faith,”  etc.  New  York  : 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  1901. 
217  p.  $1.00. 

New  Century  Primer  of  Hygiene — 
First  book  for  pupils’  use.  By  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Winter  Hall.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co.,  1901.  154  p. 

30  cents. 
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Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hy¬ 
giene.  For  fifth  and  sixth  'year 
pupils,  or  corresponding  classes  in 
ungraded  schools.  By  Winfield  S. 
Hall  and  Jeannette  Winter  Hall.  New 
York :  American  Book  Co.,  1901. 
181  p.  40  cents. 

Nineteenth  century,  The — New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1901.  494  p. 

$2.00. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  great 
disappointment  in  reading  the  nearly  two- 
score  papers  which  make  up  this  volume, 
papers  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  early  in  the  present  year. 
Not  only  are  the  papers  themselves  most 
uneven,  but  the  selection  of  subjects  is 
very  odd,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  included  and  from  that  of  what 
is  omitted. 

Two  papers  of  striking  excellence 
stand  out  among  all  the  rest.  These  are 
“  The  century’s  great  men  in  science,” 
by  Charles  S.  Peirce,  and  “  Scope  and 
tendencies  of  physics,”  by  Oliver  Lodge. 
These  are  papers  of  genuine  insight  and 
interpretation.  Among  the  good  papers 
are  those  on  “  Railroad  economy  in  the 
nineteenth  century,”  by  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  ;  “  American  literature  in  the 
nineteenth  century,”  by  William  P. 
Trent ;  “  Germany  in  the  nineteenth 
century,”  by  Munroe  Smith,  and  “The 
immutability  of  the  constitution,”  by 
Charles  C.  Nott.  The  articles  on  educa¬ 
tion  are  both  too  few  and  too  poor. 

Notes  on  speech-making — By  Brander 
Matthews,  D.  C.  L.,  professor  of 
dramatic  literature  in  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1901.  92  p.  50  cents. 

The  philosophy  of  the  short  story — 
By  Brander  Matthews,  D.  C.  L., 
professor  of  dramatic  literature  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co,,  1901,  83  p. 

50  cents. 

These  two  charming  little  books  reflect 
all  of  the  author’s  cleverness  and  humor, 
together  with  his  good  sense  and  his  sure 
literary  touch.  It  is  a  delight  to  read 
them.  They  hava  something  to  say  and 
they  say  it  well. 

Outlines  of  Roman  history — By  Wm. 
C.  Morey,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Co.,  1901.  348  p.  $1. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  do  what  Dr. 
Arnold  regarded  as  the  great  work  of 
every  instructor  of  Roman  history. 
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namely,  “to  lodge  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  the  concept  of  Rome.”  His  work 
IS  very  well  done,  and  he  has  made  a 
successful  text-book. 

Ovid  :  selected  works — Edited  by  Frank 
J.  Miller,  Ph.  D. ,  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  New 
York :  American  Book  Co.,  1901. 
528  p.  $1.40. 

Practical  English  grammar,  with 
exercises  in  composition — By  Mary 
F.  Hyde.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1901.  331  p.  60  cents. 

This  is  a  clear  and  well-proportioned 
treatment  of  its  subject  by  a  markedly 
successful  text-book  writer.  It  is  the 
second  of  a  two-book  series,  and  includes 
a  treatment  of  the  essential  facts  of  techni¬ 
cal  gramniar. 

Peter  Cooper — By  Rossiter  W,  Ray- 
,  mond.  159  p. 

Thomas  Jefferson — By  Henry  Childs 
Merwin.  164  p. 

Yi^illiam  Penn — By  George  Hodges. 
140  p.  Boston  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  1900.  50  cents  each. 

Three  new  additions  to  the  Riverside 
Biographical  Series.  Mr.  Raymond’s 
sketch  of  Peter  Cooper  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy. 

Rise  of  the  Swiss  republic,  The — By 
VV.  D.  McCrackan,  M.  A.  Second 
edition.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1901.  423  p.  $2.00. 

This  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
standard  history  is  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
self-government  and  of  federalism  among 
the  Swiss  people. 

Saint  Louis  :  the  most  Christian  King 
— By  Frederick  Perry,  M.  A.,  fellow 
of  All  Souls’  college,  Oxford.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1901. 

303  p.  $1.50. 

A  thoroly  good  study  of  the  career  and 
times  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 

School  grammar  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  A — By  Edward  A.  Allen,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  169 
p.  60  cents. 

School  management  and  methods  of 
instruction — By  George  Collar,  -B.  A., 
and  Charles  W.  Crook,  B.  A.  New 
York ;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 
336  p.  $1.00. 


This  book,  written  by  two  English 
schoolmasteis  of  standing,  has  special 
reference  to  elementary  instruction.  It 
is  careful,  almost  minute,  in  its  attention 
to  detail,  and  seems  to  us  to  rely  too 
much  upon  specifically  prescribed  methods 
rather  than  upon  principles  which  arc  to  be 
turned  into  methods  as  circumstances  may 
dictate  or  suggest.  It  is  a  useful  book, 
however,  and  deserves  attention. 

Selections  from  the  prose  writings  of 
Jonathan  Swift — Edited  by  F.  C. 
Prescott,  assistant  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  Cornell  University.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  229  p, 

60  cents. 

Short  introduction  to  the  literature 
of  the  Bible,  A — By  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1901.  vi-f-374  p.  $1.00. 
Mr.  Moulton’s  work  for  the  literary 
study  of  the  Bible  has  been  as  successful 
as  it  has  been  brilliant  and  enthusiastic. 
Thru  his  teachings  thousands  of  persons 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a 
collection  of  literary  masterpieces  rather 
than  as  an  armory  of  proof-texts.  The 
present  book  is  quite  new  and  written  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  general  reader 
who  is  not,  perhaps,  a  formal  student  of 
literature.  In  order  to  give  the  Bible  its 
rightful  place  in  life  there  is,  as  Mr. 
Moulton  says,  one  thing  still  left  to  do- 
read  it.  To  read  it  understandingly  and 
as  literature  is  the  habit  Mr.  Moulton 
would  build  up,  and  to  study  this  little 
book,  and  to  read  the  Bible  in  its  light,  is 
the  best  possible  way  to  lay  the  basis  for 
that  habit. 

Silver  Series  of  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  classics — Boston:  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  1900.  40  cents  each. 

A  handsomely  printed  and  well  edited 
collection  of  the  most  used  classics. 
Songs  of  all  the  colleges,  including 
many  new  songs.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  David  B.  Chamberlain 
(Harvard)  and  Karl  P.  Harrington 
(Wesleyan).  New  York  :  Hinds  & 
Noble,  1900.  vi-|-2i8  p.  $1.50. 

Spanish  grammar — By  Samuel  Garner, 
Ph.  D.,  recently  professor  of  modem 
languages.  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  New  York :  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.  415  p.  $1.25. 

A  practical  text-book,  constructed  on 
lines  which  have  been  successfully  fol¬ 
lowed  at  Annapolis.  Unusual  attention 
is  given  to  colloquial  Spanish  and  to 
business  forms. 
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EDITORIAL 

Future  of  the  academic  discussion  of  the 

Bureau  of  Educa-  status  and  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
must  give  way  to  the  formulation  of  a  definite 
policy  as  to  its  development,  to  be  urged  upon  the  country  and 
the  Congress.  For  a  generation  the  Bureau  has  performed  its 
task  of  collecting  and  diffusing  educational  information,  at  a 
very  modest  expense,  with  continually  increasing  efficiency. 
The  annual  reports,  particularly  those  of  the  last  decade,  are  a 
veritable  treasure-house  of  information,  and  are  accepted  as 
authoritative  by  students  of  education  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  well 
done.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  Bureau  to  the  Government, 
for  all  purposes,  including  rent,  is  less  than  .$100,000.  The 
salary  of  the  commissioner  of  education  has  been  a  pitiful 
$3000,  and  after  July  i  next  will  be  increased  by  $500 — mak¬ 
ing  it  about  equal  to  the  salary  paid  by  many  a  small  town  to  its 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  precise  question  for  present  consideration  is,  Shall  the 
Bureau  of  Education  remain  indefinitely  a  bureau  of  informa¬ 
tion  only,  or  shall  it  take  on  administrative  functions;  and  if 
so,  what  functions  ?  This  question  is  not  an  academic  one,  but 
one  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  government,  by  exist¬ 
ing  facts  in  Alaska  and  in  Indian  Territory,  in  Porto  Rico 
and  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  National  Government  to  aid  and  to  encourage, 
but  not  to  control,  the  agencies  for  general  and  for  special  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  several  States.  Therefore,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  assumption  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  administrative 
functions  so  far  as  education  in  the  States  is  concerned.  With 
regard  to  Alaska,  Indian  Territory,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands  the  case  is  quite  different.  In  dealing  with  the 
I)eople  of  those  territories  and  islands  the  nation  is  acting  col¬ 
lectively,  and  the  only  agency  at  hand,  or  in  any  way  competent, 
to  represent  the  nation  in  the  herculean  task  of  founding  and 
upholding  a  public  educational  system  is  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  At  present,  however,  its  hands  are  tied;  it  has  neither 
the  men,  the  money,  nor  the  authority  to  do  what  the  nation 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  done. 

At  the  meeting  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  July,  1900,  the 
National  Educational  Association  took  cognizance  of  these 
facts  and  made  this  statement  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
adopted : 

“  The  provisions  of  law  for  the  civil  government  of  Porto  Rico  indicate 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
Congress  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  reorganizing  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  upon  broader  lines ;  of  erecting  it  into  an  independent  department 
on  a  plane  with  the  Department  of  Labor  ;  of  providing  a  proper  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  commissioner  of  education ;  and  of  so  constituting  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  that  while  its  invaluable  function  of  collating  and 
diffusing  information  be  in  no  wise  impaired,  it  may  be  equipped  to  exercise 
effective  oversight  of  the  educational  systems  of  Alaska  and  of  the  several 
islands  now  dependent  upon  us,  as  well  as  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white  people  domiciled 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  who  are  without  any  educational  opportunities 
whatever.  Such  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such 
extension  of  its  functions  we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  respectfully  but  earnestly 
ask  the  Congress  to  make  provision  for  such  reorganization  and  extension 
at  their  next  session.  The  action  so  strongly  recommended  will  in  no 
respect  contravene  the  principle  that  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions 
of  the  National  government  to  encourage  and  to  aid,  but  not  to  control, 
the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country.” 


The  provision  of  law  referred  to  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  paragraph  quoted  is  one  which  requires  the  commissioner 
of  education  for  Porto  Rico  to  report  upon  such  facts  as  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education  shall  prescribe;  thus 
recognizing  the  existence  and  the  authority  of  the  latter  officer. 

It  may  be  added  that  already  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
had  some  administrative  duties  put  upon  it  by  the  Congress,  in 
connection  with  the  schools  in  Alaska,  tho  it  is  far  from  well 
enough  equi]>ped  to  perform  them  with  complete  satisfaction. 
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It  seems  obvious  enough  that  the  task  of  building  up  an 
adequate  system  of  schools  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philippine 
islands,  without  considering  any  aid  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  will  be  long  and  arduous,  and 
will  tax  heavily  our  resources  and  our  administrative  capacity. 
The  local  commissioners  of  education,  Mr.  Brumbaugh  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Mr.  Atkinson  at  Manila,  should  feel  able  to  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  support  and  trained  oversight  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  To  enable  the  Bureau 
to  perform  these  services,  and  to  act  for  the  nation  in  organiz¬ 
ing  education  in  the  dependencies,  need  not  involve  any  radical 
reorganization  or  a  large  increase  of  expenditure.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200,000, 
instead  of  the  $100,000  now  voted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Bureau,  would  make  proper  provision  for  everything  that  is 
needed.  Questions  of  erecting  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  an 
executive  department,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  as  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Hansbrough’s  bill,  introduced  into  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  or  of  organizing  it  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
Department  of  Labor,  are  not  necessarily  involved,  and  may 
wisely  be  postponed  until  public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  better 
informed  and  more  clearly  formulated.  All  immediate  necessi¬ 
ties  could  be  met  by  an  amendment  of  existing  law  that  should 
provide  for  a  bureau  of  education  with  two  divisions :  a  division 
of  statistics  and  reports,  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  the 
Bureau;  and  a  division  of  supervision  and  administration,  to 
take  up  the  oversight  of  the  school  systems  of  Alaska,  of  the 
white  residents  in  Indian  Territory,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of* 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  commissioner  of  education  should 
receive  a  salary  of  $6000,  and  he  should  have  two  assistants, 
one  to  be  in  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Bureau,  paid  $4500  each.  This  reorganization,  together 
with  the  proper  staff  of  inspectors  and  clerks  and  the  rental  of 
a  suitable  building,  could  all  be  provided  for  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  Bureau  beyond  $200,000  a  year.  We  believe 
that  this  policy  is  the  wisest  one  to  be  adopted  at  the  moment, 
and  that  its  accomplishment  is  entirely  practicable.  We  hope 
that  it  may  be  debated  and  discussed  widely  during  the  next 
six  months,  so  that  a  successful  campaign  for  its  adoption  may 
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be  organized  when  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  meets  in 
December. 

The  declaration  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
upon  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Bureau  was  explicitly  in¬ 
dorsed,  by  resolution,  at  recent  meetings  of  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
torial  teachers’  associations  in  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  large  body  of  organized  support  for  the  proposal  already 
in  existence. 


The  publication  in  the  Review  last  month  of 
^*1*900'**  the  bibliography  of  education  in  English  for 

1900,  with  its  481  titles,  has  brought  us  a 
number  of  requests  for  advice  and  suggestion  as  to  the  really 
important  books  of  the  year,  those  which  all  libraries  ought  to 
own  and  which  serious  students  should  be  familiar  with.  To 
make  selections  from  so  long  a  list  is  not  altogether  easy,  and  is 
at  best  but  a  personal  judgment. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  we  think,  that  it  is  the  consensus  of 
competent  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  reflected  by  Mr.  Wyer 
and  Miss  Lord  in  their  annotation  to  the  titles  in  their  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  that  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  year  to  edu¬ 
cational  literature  is  the  series  of  nineteen  monographs,  col¬ 
lectively  entitled  Education  in  the  United  States,^  contributed 
to  the  United  States  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Every  phase  of  our  American 
education,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  activity  of  religious 
bodies  and  associations,  is  covered  in  this  work,  and  each  is 
treated  by  a  specialist  chosen  from  the  whole  United  States 
because  of  his  competence.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  awarded 
a  grand  prize  at  Paris,  and  each  of  the  nineteen  contributors  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  medal  for  his  monograph.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  kindergarten,  elementary  education,  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education,  educational  administration,  and  the 
host  of  sp>ecial  forms  of  educational  activity  have  never  before 
been  so  fully  or  so  scientifically  treated  as  they  are  here  by  the 

'  Education  in  the  United  States — Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Albany,  N.  Y.:  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  State  printers,  1900.  2  vols.  464,  514  p.  $3.50. 
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distinguished  authors  of  the  various  contributions.  The  State 
of  New  York  honored  itself  in  making  possible  so  excellent  a 
representation  at  Paris  of  our  national  education. 

In  the  field  of  educational  history  the  year  produced  at  least 
one  very  striking  book  in  Davidson’s  History  of  education.^ 
The  scholarly  author  died  during  the  year,  and  this  is  probably 
the  last  complete  work  of  his  pen.  It  is  not  annals,  not  chro¬ 
nology,  not  educational  biography,  but  a  genuine  philosophy  of 
the  history  of  education,  marked  by  all  of  the  author’s  vast 
learning  and  bearing  the  limitations  of  his  philosophic  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  noteworthy  achievement,  and  has  no  peer  in  its 
field  in  recent  literature. 

For  students  of  the  higher  education  Thwing’s  College  ad¬ 
ministration,^  noticed  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is 
an  essential  book.  It  deals  with  practical  problems  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration  with  a  mind  full  of  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  by  a  sound  method.  It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  there  is  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  the 
United  States  with  the  provision,  or  lack  of  provision,  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  education.  The  public  schools  cannot 
enter  upon  it,  and  the  Sunday  schools  are  lamentable  failures. 
Attempts  to  reform  them  have  been  led  by  persons  without 
educational  knowledge  or  experience,  with  the  result  that — save 
here  and  there  a  notable  exception — they  flounder  helplessly. 
As  an  indication  that  a  new  spirit  is  at  work  and  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  question  are  to  be  faced  by  men  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  educational  outlook,  we  may  cite  Principles  of  re¬ 
ligious  education,*  a  collection  of  ten  admirable  lectures,  deliv¬ 
ered  before  large  audiences  in  New  York  in  1899,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  religious  education  from  many  points  of  view, 
but  always  in  an  educational  spirit.  This  is  not  a  book  for 
teachers  alone;  it  should  be  read  by  clergymen,  Sunday-school 
workers,  and  intelligent  citizens  generally. 

*A  history  of  education — By  Thomas  Davidson.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  igoo.  292  p.  $1.50. 

*  College  administration — By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D.,  president  of 

Western  Reserve  University  and  of  Adelbert  College.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.,  1900.  321  p.  $2.00. 

*  Principles  of  religious  education — With  an  introduction  by  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York.  New  York  ;  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1900.  292  p.  $1.00. 
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A  new  type  of  bpok,  and  one  which  brings  the  results  of 
modern  mathematical  scholarship  within  the  reach  of  the 
teacher  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  is  Smith’s  Teach¬ 
ing  of  elementary  mathematics.^  Here  are  to  be  found  not 
only  the  history  of  one  of  the  main  subjects  with  which  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  busy  themselves,  but  an 
analysis  of  its  several  parts  and  a  setting  forth,  philosophically, 
but  in  simple  language,  of  their  significance.  Principal 
Smith’s  treatment  is  extremely  concrete  and  practical,  and 
gives  mathematics  an  intelligibility  which,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say,  it  has  rarely  had  for  those  who  teach  and  those  who  study 
its  elementary  phases. 

Two  capital  books  of  similar  style,  tho  widely  different  in 
their  mode  of  treatment,  are  the  late  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  Art  of 
study  ®  and  State  Superintendent  Schaeffer’s  Thinking  and 
learning  to  think.’’  Both  are  eminently  practical  and  full  of 
wise  suggestion.  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  purpose  is  to  make  clear 
what  the  act  of  learning  involves,  and  to  that  end  he  submits  it 
to  an  exhaustive  psychological  analysis.  Dr.  Schaeffer  fixes 
his  attention  more  directly  upon  reflection  and  analysis,  and 
shows  how  to  apply  that  power.  For  home  reading,  and  for 
study  and  discussion  in  class  or  in  reading  circle,  either  book  is 
well  adapted. 

The  year  produced  but  one  book  of  any  importance  dealing 
with  foreign  school  systems,  and  that  is  Bolton’s  Secondary 
school  system  of  Germany,^  which  supplements,  but  does  not 
displace,  Russel’s  German  higher  schools,  published  a  year 
earlier.  Mr.  Bolton  goes  at  length  into  a  number  of  practical 


‘  The  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics — By  David  Eugene  Smith,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  (Teachers’  Professional 
Library).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  312  p.  $1.00. 

*  The  Art  of  Study— B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D,,  LL.  D. ,  professor  of  the 

science  and  art  of  teaching,  University  of  Michigan.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1900.  266  p.  $1.00. 

’  Thinking  and  learning  to  think — By  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1900.  351  p.  $1.50. 

•  The  secondary-school  systems  of  Germany — By  Frederick  E.  Bolton,  M. 
S.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  State  Normal  school.  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  (International  Education  Series).  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1900.  398  p.  $1.50. 
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matters  affecting  secondary  education  and  treats  them  ade¬ 
quately  and  well. 

A  thoroly  good  book  on  a  subject  where  good  and  accessible 
'books  are  rare  is  School  sanitation  and  decoration^  The 
treatment  is  both  scientific  and  popular,  and  many  a  school- 
house  ought  to  be  both  healthier  and  more  attractive  because  of 
it.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Advice  as 
to  the  use  of  material  for  art  education  in  the  school  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  variety  of  illustrative  diagrams. 

And,  finally.  Miss  Bancroft’s  School  gymnastics  deserves 
mention.  It  seems  to  us  decidedly  the  Ijest  book  of  its  kind, 
whether  for  reference  or  for  use  as  a  text-book.  It  puts  it 
Avithin  the  power  of  any  intelligent  teacher  to  give  her  pupils 
the  benefit  of  regular  and  scientific,  yet  simple,  exercise  with 
few  pieces  of  apparatus  and  at  trifling  expense. 

Education  in  the  revised  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
■Greater  New  York  which  has  been  adopted  to  take  effect  January 
I,  1902,  confirms  the  strong  points  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  organization  as  determined  in  the  original  Greater 
New  York  charter  of  1897,  removes  the  anomalies  and  defects 
which  a  spirit  of  compromise  permitted  to  remain  in  that 
document,  and  makes  provision  for  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  all  in  the  direction  of  sound  principle.  The  borough 
school  boards,  together  with  the  lx)rough  superintendents  and 
all  their  paraphernalia,  are  wiped  out,  and  one  school  system  is 
provided  for  the  entire  city  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  a  single 
1x)ard  of  education,  and  presided  over  by  a  single  city  super¬ 
intendent,  clothed  with  the  full  powers  which  belong  to  his 
office. 

The  board  of  education  is  too  large;  it  consists  of  46;  but 
while  consolidation  is  yet  new  and  the  borough  sentiment 
strong,  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  situation  that  the  board  be  large 

'*  School  sanitation  and  decoration — By  Severance  Burrage,  B  S.,  professor 
■of  sanitary  engineering  in  Purdue  University,  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  State 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Massachusetts.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900. 
191  p.  $1.50. 

School  gymnastics,  with  light  apparatus — By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Boston  ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  506  p.  $1.50. 
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enough  to  afford  representation  to  the  various  localities. 
Some  day  or  other  New  York  will  come  to  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  9  or  II  men.  Of  the  46  members  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  22  must  be  residents  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  4  of 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  14  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  4 
of  the  borough  of  Queens,  and  2  of  the  borough  of  Richmond. 
The  members  are  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  the  terms  of  a 
portion  of  the  board  expiring  each  year.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
power  of  removal  clause.  It  is  provided  that  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen,  and  dele¬ 
gate  to  it  extensive  powers  by  by-law. 

The  executive  officers  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  education 
are  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  term  of  six  years;  a 
superintendent  of  school  buildings,  “  who  shall  be  an  architect 
of  experience  and  standing,”  for  a  term  of  six  years;  and  a 
superintendent  of  school  supplies  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The 
present  incumbents  of  those  offices  are  to  serve  out  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  elected.  A  supervisor  of  lectures  for  a  term 
of  six  years  is  also  to  be  chosen. 

The  board  of  superintendents  is  to  consist  of  the  city  super¬ 
intendent  and  8  associate  city  superintendents.  The  asso¬ 
ciate  superintendents  are  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years  by 
the  board  of  education ;  but  the  present  borough  superin¬ 
tendents,  Messrs.  Jasper,^  Ward,  Stevens,  and  Yatman,  are  to 
serve  out,  as  associate  city  superintendents,  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  elected  as  borough  superintendents,  and  the  4  re¬ 
maining  associate  city  superintendents  are  to  be  chosen  from 
the  present  associate  borough  superintendents  on  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  .The  remaining  26  associate  borough  superintendents 
are  to  become  district  superintendents,  3  of  them  to  be  assigned 
by  the  city  superintendent  to  general  service  of  some  sort,  and 
each  of  the  other  23  to  be  assigned  by  the  city  superintendent 
to  the  oversight,  for  at  least  one  year,  of  2  of  the  46  local  school 
board  districts  into  which  the  board  of  education  is  to  divide 
the  city.  By  this  plan  all  of  the  present  superintendents  are 
continued  in  office. 

The  district  superintendents  are  assigned  purely  educational, 
not  administrative,  duties.  They  are  to  spend  their  time  in  the 
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schools,  and  are  to  guide  and  to  inspire  the  teaching  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  board  of  superintendents,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  central  administrative  body,  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  city  and  the  work  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole.  They  are  the  paid  experts,  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much,  working  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  education,  which  represents  the  city 
in  its  entirety.  They  have  very  large  powers,  and  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  all  important  matters. 

The  board  of  examiners  is  distinct  from  the  board  of  super¬ 
intendents,  and  consists,  as  now,  of  the  city  superintendent  and 
4  exjminers. 

In  each  of  the  46  districts  mentioned  above  there  is  to  be  a 
local  school  board,  consisting  of  5  persons,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  borough  in  which  the  district  lies,  of  i 
member  of  the  board  of  education  designated  by  the  president 
of  that  board,  and  of  the  district  superintendent.  This  board 
has  no  powers  over  the  schools,  the  teachers,  or  the  supplies 
which  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  single  and  responsible  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  board  is  really  a  board  to  gfive  voice  to  local 
opinion  in  school  matters  and  to  inspect  the  schools  of  the 
district. 

The  Davis  school  salary  law  is  re-enacted  in  all  essentials, 
and  numerous  less  important  changes,  almost  all  improvements, 
are  provided  for.  Two  or  three  minor  concessions  had  to  be 
made  to  unsound  principles,  but  they  are  of  small  importance 
and  only  temporary  in  effect.  As  a  whole,  the  education  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  new  charter  is  thoroly  sound  in  principle  and  wonder¬ 
fully  complete  in  detail. 

With  this  charter  the  local  committee  system  of  appointing 
teachers  and  controlling  patronage  in  Brooklyn  follows  .the 
ward  trustee  system,  abolished  in  old  New  York  in  1896,  into 
the  limbo  of  abuses  no  longer  existent.  Like  the  ward  trus¬ 
tees  the  local  committees  died  hard,  and  they  breathed  fire  and 
slaughter  to  the  very  end.  But  even  their  friends  the  poli¬ 
ticians  could  not  save  them  from  a  public  opinion  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  instructed  to  understand  clearly  that  public  schools  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  run,  in  this  day  and  generation,  on  a  patron¬ 
age  basis. 
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The  blockade  of  borough  limitations  having  been  removed, 
it  now  remains  for  the  central  officials  to  devise  a  system,  each 
in  his  own  department,  by  which  the  whole  city,  and  every 
part  of  it,  will  be  promptly  and  efficiently  served,  and  given 
the  very  best  manned  and  best  equipped  schools  that  the  score 
of  millions  annually  at  their  disposal  can  furnish. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
Cathoiic‘coiieges  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United  States 

was  held  in  Chicago  April  10,  ii,  and  12. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  presided.  Fifty  delegates,  representing  seventy 
colleges,  were  present. 

The  opening  address  of  the  president  was  on  “  The  Catholic 
college  in  the  twentieth  century,”  and  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  for  devotion  to  the  best  college  work,  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  colleges  to  the  different  elements  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  university  which  holds  the  head¬ 
ship.  He  referred  to  the  work  of  Catholic  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  century,  and  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  development  of  the 
system.  The  unification  of  education  under  state  control,  he 
held,  has  established  a  mighty  machine  of  secularized  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  threatens  to  destroy  all  private  effort,  either  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  the.Church.  It  is  important  to  meet  uni¬ 
fication  by  unification,  to  so  strengthen  the  Catholic  educational 
system  that  it  may  defend  itself  against  all  attacks  and  save  the 
religious  instruction  of  its  people  from  the  dangers  of  non-re¬ 
ligious  education.  Reference  was  made  to  the  state  school 
systems,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  high-school  and  even  col¬ 
lege  developments;  the  tendency  to  do  away  with  college  by 
uniting  high  school  to  university,  and  the  disposition  mani¬ 
fested  in  some  quarters  toward  university  control  of  state 
instruction. 

Mgr.  Conaty  said  that  the  twenty-five  million  dollars  spent 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  principally  in  parochial  schools,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  the  United  States,  was  an  evidence  of  the 
sacrifices  which  were  being  made  by  Catholics  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  idea.  This  amount  is  independent  of  college  and  uni- 
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versity  expenditure,  as  also  of  all  moneys  invested  in  buildings 
and  property.  During  the  year  over  one  million  pupils  were 
educated  in  the  Catholic  schools;  of  these  about  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  have  received  collegiate  instruction  under  direction  of  the 
Church. 

Mgr.  Conaty  contended  that  an  important  issue  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  Catholic 
high  school,  as  a  link  between  the  parochial  school  and  college. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  graduate  instruction,  for  which 
there  is  increasing  demand  among  Catholics,  Mgr.  Conaty  said 
there  were  two  ways  of  answering  it :  one,  by  the  college  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  it,  and  the  other  by  the  university.  Entering 
into  the  details  of  the  cost  of  graduate  work  in  order  that  it  be 
done  according  to  the  university  requirements  of  to-day,  the 
cost  of  equipment  and  instruction  is  such  as  to  preclude,  for  the 
present,  many  schools  of  graduate  instruction.  He  urged  that 
the  university  established  by  the  generosity  of  Catholics  was 
prepared  to  take  its  place  among  graduate  institutions,  and  do 
excellent  work,  and  that,  consequently,  the  duty  of  the  college 
was  to  do  its  work  thoroly  and  fit  for  the  graduate  work  in  the 
university. 

The  first  topic  for  discussion  was  “  The  Catholic  high-school 
movement.”  The  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Burns, 
C.  S.  C.,  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  said 
that  the  growth  of  the  public  high  school  evinces  an  increasing 
popular  demand  for  more  than  elementary  education,  and  that 
Catholics  have  shared  in  the  movement.  A  system  of  Catholic 
secondary  schools  is  indispensable,  and  will  strengthen  the  col¬ 
leges  as  well  as  give  a  stimulus  to  the  parochial  schools. 
Father  Bums’s  address  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  general  sentiment  was  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
high-school  movement  as  preparatory  to  good  collegiate  work. 

In  the  afternoon  session  Rev.  Henry  J.  De  Laak,  S.  J.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
read  a  paper  on  the  second  topic,  “  The  teaching  of  science  in 
college.”  He  said  that  if  we  consider  the  college  curriculum  as 
more  or  less  shaped  by  the  requirements  of  the  university,  the 
study  of  physical  science  is  based  on  the  same  ground  as  that 
of  the  classics.  Experience  is  to  settle  the  extent  to  which  it 
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should  be  taught.  It  should  rank  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  course,  and  should  be  beg^in  where  the  pupil  can  command 
some  power  of  generalizing.  Physical  apparatus  is  to  science 
what  a  select  library  of  classical  authors  would  be  to  the  literary 
classes.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  college  course  to  exploit 
the  laboratory  so  as  to  invade  the  field  of  the  technical  school  or 
overlap  that  of  the  university. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Rev.  Fr.  Clark,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  New  York,  questioned  the  place 
that  analytical  chemistry  should  have  in  the  college  course,  and 
in  his  answer  R€v.  Fr.  De  Laak  maintained  that  the  laboratory 
chemistry  or  physics,  in  the  general  sense  and  not  in  a  specializ¬ 
ing  sense,  should  be  given  to  the  college  student.  He  favored 
accuracy  of  observation  and  measurement,  both  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Rev.  James  Bums,  president  of  Holy  Cross  Col¬ 
lege,  maintained  that  analytical  chemistry  of  its  nature  involved 
specialization. 

The  paper  on  the  third  topic,  “  The  teaching  of  history  in 
college,”  was  read  by  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Delurey,  O.  S.  A.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa.  This  paper  dis¬ 
cussed  the  value,  importance,  and  indispensability  of  history. 
It  showed  how  history  is  perverted  by  unreliable  text-books, 
and  by  the  method  of  interpreting  history.  It  offered  a  method 
of  teaching  history  by  facts,  dates,  and  explanations  showing 
the  connection  between ,  facts  and  persons,  as  also  by  a  philo¬ 
sophical  treatment  of  the  institutions  of  each  period,  pointing 
out  the  causes  that  called  them  into  being,  especially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  religion.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  matter  of  teachers 
and  text-books. 

Discussion  followed  on  this  topic,  and  Rev.  Vincent  Huber, 
O.  S.  B.,  president  of  St.  Bede’s  College,  Peru,  Ill.,  advocated 
the  teaching  of  history  by  epochs,  while  Fr.  J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J., 
vice  president  of  Boston  College,  recalled  the  warning  of  Fr. 
Delurey  concerning  the  text-books  which  are  either  colorless  or 
full  of  error.  Rev.  John  A.  Conway,  vice  president  of  Gon- 
zaga  College,  Washington,  and  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan  of 
Georgetown,  both  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  correctness  in 
history,  as  also  the  importance  of  epoch  teaching.  Fr.  Tracy 
of  Niagara  University  alluded  to  the  relation  of  geography  to 
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history,  as  natural  conditions  had  tended  to  produce  traits  of 
character.  The  Right  Reverend  chairman  referred  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  topic  by  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  in 
England,  and  made  some  suggestions  from  the  papers  read  at 
that  conference. 

In  the  Thursday  morning  conference  the  paper  oh  the  topic 
“  The  teaching  of  English  in  college  ”  was  read  by  Professor 
Edmund  J.  Ryan,  M.  A.,  professor  of  English  at  Mt.  St. 
Mary’s,  Emmitsburg,  Md.  He  said  that  English  is  a  language 
of  deepest  interest,  and  should  be  studied  as  an  art  rather  than 
a  science.  Early  teaching  should  be  constructive  rather  than 
critical,  and  should  be  occupied  with  the  building  of  pure, 
effective  sentences  and  the  uniting  of  these  into  paragraphs. 
The  college  course  proper  should  consist  of  rhetoric  and  litera¬ 
ture.  He  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  teaching  versification  and 
the  elements  of  poetry,  as  also  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric,  and 
said  that  the  studies  of  histories  of  literature  were  of  question¬ 
able  utility.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  old  English  and  middle  English. 

Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J.,  vice  president  of  Georgetown 
University,  read  a  very  exhaustive  paper  on  the  topic  “  Educa¬ 
tional  legislation  in  the  United  States.”  His  purpose  was  not 
to  deal  exclusively  with  formal  legislative  enactments,  but  to 
call  atention  to  the  forces  shaping  and  directing  educational 
work  in  the  United  States.  The  paper  treated  of  the  different 
educational  organizations,  as  also  the  committees  selected  to 
discuss  features  of  educational  work.  The  national  educa¬ 
tional  system,  with  its  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
existing  or  projected  state  laws  relative  to  educational  matters, 
was  exhaustively  treated. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  this  paper,  and  all  were 
agreed  that  Fr.  Fagan  had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  educational  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Following  this  discussion  came  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  freshman  requirements.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
prelipiinary  report,  and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  submit  it  to 
the  colleges  for  consideration  and  report  to  the  next  Conference. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  opened  by  the  reading  of 
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the  paper  of  Rev.  Candidus  Eichenlaub,  O.  S.  B.,  of  St.  Bede’s 
College,  on  the  topic  “  The  study  of  Greek  in  college.”  This 
paper  dwelt  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Greek,  and  said  that  the 
criteria  of  its  worth  and  superiority  were  to  be  found  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  its  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  nicety  of  expression,  offering,  as  it  does,  the  best  literary 
productions  of  all  ages;  it  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
transmitting  the  divine  message  of  eternal  truth  and  salvation. 
Hence,  next  to  religion,  the  vernacular  language,  and  Latin, 
comes  Greek.  He  advocated  a  complete  course  of  five  or  six 
years,  beginning  two  years  after  Latin. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  this  paper,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  course  and  its  place  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  and  college  departments. 

The  business  meeting  followed  the  discussion  of  this  paper, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  as  members  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee:  Rev.  J.  A.  Conway,  S.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Rev.  W.  D.  O’Hara,  M.  A.,  Emmitsburg,  Md.;  Rev.  Vincent 
Huber,  O.  S.  B.,  Peru,  Ill.;  Rev.  James  French,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. ;  Rev.  L.  A.  Delurey,  O.  S.  A.,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  standing  committee, 
and  adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  following  are  of  general 
interest : 


1.  That  this  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  request  its  president,  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  United  States,  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  the  work  of  this  Conference 
in  regard  to  our  collegiate  conditions,  and  especially  to  the  importance  of 
the  high-school  movement. 

2.  That  the  tendency  of  educational  legislation  forces  us  to  warn  our 
Catholic  people  of  the  systematic  and  well-defined  effort  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  toward  absolute  state  control  in  education,  thereby  threatening  and 
crippling  all  private  educational  effort ;  thus  depriving  a  large  class  of  the 
citizens  of  the  liberty  of  maintaining  schools  in  which  their  religion  shall 
be  made  an  essential  element. 

3.  That  we  remind  legislators  of  the  rights  of  conscience  guaranteed  to 
us  by  our  American  citizenship,  and  call  their  attention  to  the  system  of 
schools  which  our  people  have  maintained  at  great  expense  and  sacrifice. 

4.  That  we  protest  against  the  unfair  and  unjust  discriminations  result¬ 
ing  from  much  of  the  educational  legislation,  and  we  appeal  to  the  fair- 
mindedness  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  American  people  to  protect  us  from 
such  illiberality. 
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5.  That  this  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  convinces  us  that  we  arc 
justified  in  asserting  that  our  college  system  deserves  the  generous  co¬ 
operation  of  all  interested  in  higher  Catholic  education  :  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  use  every  effort  to  perfect  still  more  our  collegiate  conditions. 

6.  That  we  call  upon  all  Catholics  to  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  a 
more  perfect  organization  of  our  educational  system,  and  we  assure  them 
that  with  a  fuller  development  of  the  Catholic  High  School  we  shall  have  a 
complete  system,  with  its  headship  in  the  university,  and  thus  we  shall 
continue  to  maintain  a  high  collegiate  standard. 


The  United  States  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Notcf  and  News  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  recently  on  view  at 
Manchester,  England,  attracted  wide  and  fa¬ 
vorable  attention.  At  the  open  ceremonies  at  Manchester  Sir 
John  Gorst,  responsible  head  of  the  Education  Department, 
made  a  striking  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  most  remark¬ 
able  characteristic  of  the  American  exhibit  was  that  it  showed 
that  every  child  had  his  natural  gifts  developed,  and  developed 
by  the  same  general  methods;  that  it  was  only  when  the 
mind  was  developed  that  any  att«n%)t  was  made  to  give  special 
instruction.  That  was  the  system^^^  he  said,  which  was  adopted 
generally  in  the  present  day  by  the  Teutonic  nations.  The 
other  system  was  chiefly  in  favor  with  the  Latin  races.  France 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  specializing  the  instruction  of 
children  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  told  at  the  French  Ex¬ 
hibition,  however,  that  the  French  were  beginning  to  distrust 
their  own  system,  and  that  they  saw  in  the  American  and  in 
the  English  sections  of  their  exhibition  that  which  led  them 
rather  to  lean  to  the  doctrine  that  the  true  method  of  education 
was  to  develop  the  general  intelligence,  and  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  begin  too  early  to  teach  what  was  only  specially  useful 
in  some  special  trade  or  calling. 


The  official  announcement  that  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  the  well- 
known  English  educationist,  is  to  attend  the  Detroit  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  deliver  an  even¬ 
ing  address  is  very  welcome  news.  Mr.  Ware’s  presence  will 
give  an  international  character  to  the  meeting,  and  he  is 
assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  and  of  earnest  attention. 
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